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WHEN MOST PEOPLE SAY “I THINK..." 
DO THEY REALLY THINK? 


We all have occasion to express our opinions a dozen 
times a day, and our progress in our jobs . . . our standing 
in any group depends in large part on how sound 
our opinions are. A person who says “I think” about any given 
subject, and then expresses attitudes which are 

“clearly not informed thoughts, but a jumble of emotional 
misinformation, is rarely listened to with respect. 

To think intelligently about any subject one must have 
knowledge. Not just current facts picked up in 
newspapers and magazines, but a background of knowledge 
against which facts can be evaluated and 
sound opinions formed. 
No one mind can hold all the information necessary 

to arrive at a thoughtful opinion on all subjects, but one 
reference set does — the esteemed Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
for almost 200 years the world’s most respected, 
comprehensive, and authoritative treasure of knowledge. 
For anyone who recognizes the importance of 
expressing opinions which plainly show that when you say 
“T think” you are expressing real thought — not uninformed 
prejudice nor unthinking conformity — the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is an essential possession. It is the objective 
source of the knowledge a mind must have in order to think 
with lucidity and discernment. 
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New edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now...pay later! 


The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished —is the greatest in our almost 200- 
year publishing history. An enormous 
printing materially reduces our costs and 
under an unusual direct-from-the- 
publisher plan, we pass these savings on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low it is as easy as buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Information on every subject 
significant to mankind is contained in its 
new edition. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl- 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject — and you'll find 


it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
whether it is information on the rules of 
a sport, the background of a religion, how 
to build a brick arch in a fireplace, or the 
science of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “televises” 
information to you, with 25,042 magnifi- 
cent photographs, maps, and drawings. 
In every respect, Britannica is the 
largest and most complete reference set 
published in America, containing 27,357 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” and 
Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where edu- 
cation is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the attached card 
today, and we will send you... .without 
cost or obligation ...a copy of our beau- 
tiful, new booklet which contains an 
exciting preview of the latest edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Send no 
money. It’s yours, absolutely free! How- 
ever, to avoid disappointment, please 
mail the attached card today before it 
slips your mind. 


Mail the attached card now 
for FREE BOOKLET 


Just tear out card 


at right, fill in and mail 


for your free Preview 
Booklet of the new 
edition of t 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Or write 
to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Dept. 
199-K , 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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h this Introductory Offer from 
e Marboro Book Club 


Any 3 for 


95 with a 


trial membership 


TO $31.45 WORTH OF BOOKS — yours for only $3.95 — (and such books! ). 
e distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $15.00 apiece. 
pst of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”—you would have to pay full price 

them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 


dinary book club. 


SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


ders who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


¢ a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 
ders who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save 
average of one-half on the books they want most. 


VE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
portant savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 
ections (or alternates) accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 

Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 


n start saving today. 


CH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 
member you'll save as much as $27.50 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 


ay while offer lasts. 





INN. By Oliver Statler. “tA strangely beau- 
| book....Sheer delight.""—San Francisco Chroni- 
“A magnificent piece of writing. One of the most 
utiful books to be published this year.""—James A. 
hener, Illustrated with prints, woodcuts and 


List Price $6.50 





THE EROTIC IN LITERATURE. 
By David Loth. A _ historical 
survey of pornography as de- 
lightful as it is indiscreet. 
“Actually adds a new impor- 
tant dimension to the whole 
question...A new, exciting ap- 
proach.”—Morris L. Ernst. 
List Price $5.95 
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DAVIS. By E. C. Goossen. Definitive study of 
great American artist. More than 80 reproductions, 
uding 16 full-color plates, ListPrice $4.95 





Tre 
Waste 
Makers 


THE WASTEMAKERS. By Vance 
Packard. One of the most 
talked-about books in America 
today. By the author of The 
Hidden Persuaders and The 
Status Seekers. Another Mar- 
boro Book Club Exclusive. 

List Price $4.50 


: 








$ Subscription to PARTISAN - REVIEW, Amer- 


's dieti 





guished literary 


cet Price $5.50 Per Year 


MANDARINS. By Simone de Beauvoir. The much- 
d novel, winner of the Prix Goncourt. 610 


List Price $6.00 


PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de 
“One of the great books of the Twentieth 
"Ashley Montagu. List Price $5.00 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. A Definitive Biography by Henri 
Perruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
with every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
friends and family, and the women made immortal by 


his work. List Price $6.00 





THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
Sir James G. Frazer. Edited by 
Theodor H. Gaster. A com- 
pletely new and modern edition, 
revised in the light of the most 
recent discoveries in anthro- 


pology. List Price $8.50 











AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER. Great writing from this 
distinguished American quarterly, Authors include 
Santayana, Margaret Mead, Edmund Wilson, Erich 
Fromm. List Price $7.95 


GROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “A great 
book. A major breakthrough in social criticism.”’— 
Norman Podhoretz, Commentary. List Price $4.50 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world, 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today’s 








realities. Combined List Price $7.00 





THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant. What it was 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of lleled power. C ion volume to The Greek 


Experience. List Price $6.50 





save as much as *27* 











The complete fifteen-dollar 
Larousse Encyclopedia 


of Mythology 


Introduction by Robert Graves. The only com- 
plete encyclopedia of World Mythology from 
pre-Biblical Egypt and pre-Homeric Greece to 
the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and 
the Pacific. Hlustrated with an incomparable 
assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 
Symbols, Idols, Ritual and Sacrificial Objects, 
many rarely seen by Western eyes. 8%” x 
1144”. 868 illustrations, some in full color. 


List Price $15.00 








SERMONS AND SODA WATER. By John O'Hara.” 


best work 


in years.""—Time, 


His 
Complete unabridged 


text of the bestselling 3-volume $5.95 edition, in a 
-special one-volume edition exclusive with the Marboro 
Book Club. 


LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles 


trated with more than 100 exceptional plates. 
List Price $6.00 


pr NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW.y 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB, 

131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
You may enroll me as a trial member of the 
Marboro Book Club and send me these THREE 
books for only $3.95° 





ne 








3. 

Forthcoming selections and alternates will be 
described to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and 
I may decline any book simply by returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as 
few as four additional books (or alternates) at the 
reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter. 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE___STATE___— 
© Please bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge. 
O I enclose $3.95. (Club will pay shipping.) 
GUARANTEE: If you are. not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. MR-770 


H. Morgan. Illus- 








new 


MERIDIAN 
history books 





Contains challenging articles by 
Steven Runciman, Fritz Levy, 
C. Warren Hollister, Leonard W. 
Levy, Joseph L. Blau, Harlan B. 
Phillips, Joseph Frazier Wall, 
David Hawke. Also available: his- 
tory 1, history 2, anc history 3. 
All profusely illustrated. 

M117 Paper: $1.50 


Recently published: 

The History of Rome 
By THEODOR MOMMSEN. A new 
edition, with an introduction, 
notes, and glossary by DERO A. 
SAUNDERS and JOHN H. COL- 
LINS. MG32_ Paper: $1.95 


The Autobiography of 
Edward Gibbon 
Edited and introduced by DERO 
A. SAUNDERS. This new edition 
restores all material deleted by 

Gibbon’s original editor. 


M111 (original) Cloth: $3.50 
Paper: $1.35 
Encounters in History 


By PIETER GEYL. Many original 
essays by the brilliant author of 
Debates with Historians. 


M114 (original) Cloth: $4.50 
Paper: $1.65 
Lectures on 


Modern History 


By LORD ACTON. With an intro- 
duction by HUGH TREVOR-ROPER. 
M109 (original) Paper: $1.45 


The Meaning 
and Matter of History 
A Christian View 


By M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 
M110 Paper: $1.55 


Send for free catalog 


MERIDIAN BOOKS 


119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y 








WHO- WHAT- 


IX 1955 General Motors made a 
profit of just over one billion dol- 
lars. The fact was celebrated in en- 
thusiastic headlines throughout the 
country and GM was hailed as the big- 
gest and most successful private enter- 
prise in history. So it was—with one 
exception. The crime business in the 
United States has never believed in an- 
nouncing its annual profits, and so the 
estimates of its prosperity are approxi- 
mate, but it is safe to say that every 
year organized crime in the United 
States makes nine billion dollars from 
gambling alone. Half of this enormous 
sum is plowed back into the business— 
mostly to gain reasonable security of 
more and more dividends. This secu- 
rity can be obtained by exerting a 
friendly pressure on the holders of po- 
lice and general law-enforcement pow- 
er—particularly at the local level. 

The reason the problem of crime has 
become so serious is very simple: the 
most profitable branches of crime are 
organized with a nation-wide struc- 
ture, while law enforcement, by and 
large, is still in the hands of local gov- 
ernment. The notion of a nation-wide 
police setup is completely repugnant to 
our democratic tradition. No thought- 
ful person—and certainly not the At- 
torney General—advocates anything of 
the kind. But at the same time we 
cannot be blind to the fact that local 
government is frequently and danger- 
ously exposed to the corruptive influ- 
ence of nation-wide crime. What we 
need is a strengthening of Federal au- 
thority accompanied and balanced by 
energized local government. Quite a 
trick. But this is the situation that we 
face not only vis-a-vis law enforcement 
but also, to cite only one other instance, 
in the field of education. Daniel P. 
Moynihan has had occasion to study 
the problem of crime during his child- 
hood in a region of New York known 
as Hell’s Kitchen and later while work- 
ing as an official of the State of New 
York. He has known a number of men 
who have had practical experience with 
crime, and counted among his friends 
John Acropolis, a Teamster official who 
was murdered for defying the crime 
syndicate. 


HE TRAGIC and confused story of 

Laos is nearing its end. In the 
weeks before a cease-fire was finally 
agreed upon, the battle to preserve the 
country from Communism was lost. 
Denis Warner, an Australian journalist, 
reports from Vientiane that this dis- 


4 





WHY- 


aster for the West has had greater 
repercussions throughout Southeast 
Asia than even the French humiliation 
at Dienbienphu. Mr. Warner assesses 
what we may be able to salvage from 
the wreckage of our ill-fated policies in 
that unhappy little nation. . . . There 
has been a great deal of discussion re- 
cently about the uses to which freedom 
of the press is put in this country. 
Robert Bingham, our managing editor, 
gives some personal views on the ef- 
fects of competition among American 
newspapers, with particular referencx 
to the New York press. . . . Douglass 
Cater, our Washington editor, dis- 
cusses the present debate on the re- 
sponsibilities of the press in handling 
matters related to national security. . . . 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo y Molina is now safely dead, but 
it will not be easy to exorcise his ghost. 
Edward De Graff, a free-lance writer, 
reports on the hideous mess the Do- 
minican Republic’s “benefactor” left 
behind him. . . . Peregrine Worsthorne 
writes of the sad plight of Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn and of the havoc this 
young man’s stubborn refusal to be en- 
shrined in the House of Lords may 
work among Britain’s traditions. Mr. 
Worsthorne is with the London Sunday 
Telegraph. . . . The government of 
Amintore Fanfani has decided that 
Italian children must no longer be 
kept ignorant of the doings of the 
Fascist régime. But as Claire Ster- 
ling, our Mediterranean correspondent, 
shows, the truth about Fascism is 
being given to the Italian children in 
tiny doses. 


Sz Mamontoff left his native Rus- 
sia some forty years ago. An archi- 
tect by profession, he lived in France, 
Germany, and Austria until 1947, when 
he decided to take a job as supervisor 
of a sisal hemp plantation in French 
Equatorial Africa (now the independent 


Central African Republic). . . . Marya 
Mannes contributes an appraisal of 
television’s drip-dry dramas. . . . Roland 


Gelatt is editor of High Fidelity. .. . 
Martin Greenberg is a free-lance writer 
and has edited and translated The 
Marquise of O__ and Other Stories 
by Heinrich von Kleist (Criterion). . . . 
Wayne Andrews, a past president of 
the New York Chapter of the Society 
of Architectural Historians, is the au- 
thor of Architecture, Ambition and 
Americans (Harper) and Architecture 
in America (Atheneum). 
Our cover is by Frederic Marvin. 
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COMPUTERS, LIKE PEOPLE, ARE BAFFLED 


BY THE PHONETIC INCONSISTENCIES OF 


THE STANDARD ALPHABET. SO ASTUTE 


CHICAGOAN JOHN R. MALONE CAME UP 
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OF LOCAL INTEREST, IT WAS INTRODUCED 
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WBBM.-TV DISCUSSION PROGRAM. HOW- 
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CHICAGOANS IS BEST ACCOMPLISHED VIA 
WBBM-TV, CHICAGO'S BIGGEST-AUDIENCE 
STATION FOR BETTER THAN SIX YEARS. 








WBBM.-TV CHICAGO—CBS OWNED 











Up to $35.00 worth of books and records for $3 





What’s a book clubhe 


7 

If bookstores were as plentiful as grocers and druggists there would be no need for book 
clubs. The fact that only a few large cities can maintain bookstores of a size to carry DELIGHTS 
a fair assortment of books means that the great majority of the people find their reading ae re oe 
matter with difficulty and by chance. The book club is one answer to this problem. or are v 

Moreover, the bookstore prices of good books have been going up oe $5.95. ¥ 
and up. In our economy, consumers are increasingly differentiating between the list and KET by Je: 
market prices of most items. The book club, by providing wide distribution — plus d Albee 


the eonvenience of mail delivery — enables readers to obtain books at substantial discounts 
If you buy your books through The Mid-Century Book Society, you can save 50% or 
more through low member’s prices and free bonus books of your own choice. 





Today’s book clubs cater to different publics and have different working bor. pon 
principles, from mere general merchandising to highly specialized selections, such as 
books on science or sports. The Mid-Century Book Society was formed two years ago to US NOW P 
offer its members Literature in the traditional sense, new books that are most likely Walker E\ 
to endure, and the less-than-new of the same quality that may have been overlooked in tue origini 
the hurly-burly of publishing and advertising 2 on, 

‘ fierce, 

Have you noticed that even though most books are reviewed favorably. ica. Publ 
many prove to be disappointing once you read them? To preclude such disappointments, COMPLET 
The Mid-Century Book Society offers only those books that pass what we believe to Dalven, w 
be the toughest test: Each is read and approved by a distinguished editorial board — afy is ackn 
Lionel Trilling, America’s most influential literary critic; Jacques Barzun, Provost of be one of 
Columbia University, whose widely-celebrated best seller, The House of Intellect, tial A 
has aroused the enthusiasm of tens of thousands; and W. H. Auden, one of the great poets j 
of the English language. No book is chosen solely because of its availability or iit BORDE 
timeliness or popularity — and no book is rejected because it is timely or popular. In short, and Th 


the editors act as if they were choosing for themselves, in the unaffected manner of 
a person trying to suit his real intellectual, moral, and artistic interests. 


No three editors could be found who differed more in background, 
national origins, temperament, and professional specialization. They read the large 
numbers of “possible” books that the presses of Europe and America produce — 
biography, history, superior fiction, drama, belles lettres, and current events — and choose 
only those few they value enough to put on their shelves and recommend to 
their fellow Mid-Centurions. 








They do more: they read and.judge and they also write for 


The Mid-Century magazine a review of each selection, a review in no way slanted - ae 
to make a book appear any better than it is, a review as unaffected as the choice itself. beck on | 
The very fact that these men are willing to do this in the midst of their otherwise full i. Importe 
literary lives is perhaps the best guaranty that this particular club is, within the tt $10.00. 
limits of human fallibility, just what it professes to be: An aid to the thoughtful reader HUMAN \ 
who wants to own only the very best books at the greatest possible savings. Nation 0 

If you would again like to read books with pleasure, and if you — 
appreciate courtesy and convenience as well as good taste, you will soon know why so bi $5.95, 
many people distinguished for their own work in the arts and professions have 10 BECO 
elected to join the Society, as we hope you will now. Surely there are up to three edited t 
selections on these pages that you would want to own at only $1 each as your introduction is an eve 
to membership in America’s most discriminating new book service. $ with h 


i For $1, 








rt, 
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DELIGHTS OF DETECTION edited by Jacques 
wn. Mr. Barzun has collected the best tales 
pure detection for those who share his addic- 
or are willing to be tempted. Publisher's 
$5.95. Yours For $1. 


KET by Jean Anouilh and THE Z00 STORY by 
ard Albee. (Dual Selection.) The successful 
padway production of BECKET this season 
red Sir Laurence Olivier. THE Z00 STORY 
tains three short plays by the most talked- 
put new American playwright of recent years: 
loo Story, The Death of Bessie Smith, The 
dbox. Publisher's Price $6.50. Both Books $1. 


US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN by James Agee 
i Walker Evans. An American classic, a work 
true originality. Words and photographs com- 

to give, with astonishing directness, a 
fierce, proud and important image of 
ica. Publisher's Price $6.50. Yours Fer $1. 


COMPLETE POEMS OF CAVAFY translated by 
Dalven, with an introduction by W. H. Auden. 
fy is acknowledged by all who know his work 
be one of the half-dozen great poets of the 
tury. His work ranges from the erotic to the 
tical. Publisher’s Price $6.75. Yours For $1. 


Ze BORDEN: THE UNTOLD STORY by Edward 
in and THE FACES OF JUSTICE by Sibylle 
ord. (Dual Selection.) LIZZIE BORDEN is an 
rellent example of the scholarship of crime. 
FACES OF JUSTICE details the execution of 
tice in European courts. Publisher's Price 
0: Both Books $1. 


IDE, ZADIG AND SELECTED STORIES The 
t of Voitaire’s writings translated into first- 
English prose by Donald Frame. An excellent 
book, illustrated by Paul Klee. Publisher's 
te $6.00. Yours For $1. 


G AT PICTURES by Sir Kenneth Clark. One 
he most eminent of art historians has written 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MORALITY PLAY 


To the Editor: Thank you for the article 
by Meg Greenfield (“The Great Amer- 
ican Morality Play,” The Reporter, June 
8). It restores some perspective and 
humor to a discussion that is bad] 
in need of both ingredients. 

C. VANN WoopwarpD 

Johns Hopkins Universit, 

Baltimore 





To the Editor: I am afraid that Miss 
Greenfield’s conclusions are closer to 
the truth than we should like to think. 
and that much of the talk about declin 
ing American morality is precisely what 
she suggests: a flood of mass effort to 
“heal” ourselves and move toward th: 
feeling that we are moral again. As 
Miss Greenfield says, “When morality 
does not involve behavior, it is just 
as easy to save a country as a soul.” 
Unfortunately, morality does involv: 
behavior, a point which we shall ove: 
look at our peril. 

Tue Rr. Rev. James A, Pix: 

Protestant Episcopal 

Bishop of California 
San Francisco 


To the Editor: I fail to see how quot 
ing such people as Billy Graham, Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, and Vance Packard 
constitutes a valid indictment of the 
Fund for the Republic’s forthcoming 
study of the American character, or 
of the need for understanding that 
character. 

Obviously the American character 
can be handled badly (i.e., slickly, 
superficially, and irrelevantly) by the 
Grahams, Peales, et al. But it can also 
be handled well—by Tocqueville, Bro- 
gan, and Hutchins. If Miss Greenfield 
had recognized this simple truth her 
article would have been a lot better, 
or perhaps it would not have been 
written at all. 

I think what she ought to do is en- 
courage the efforts of wise men in our 
midst to discover and understand the 
American character rather than dis- 
parage in advance the announced 
project of one of our wise men, Dr. 
Hutchins, to embark on just such an 
investigation. 

DonaLp McDonaLp 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee 


To the Editor: Meg Greenfield’s article 
is a first-rate piece of work and I think 
uite crucial as data for the study of 
the American character. 
THEODORE ABEL, Chairman 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 
Hunter College 
New York City 


To the Editor: Miss Greenfield’s anal- 


ysis is superficial. The author gives no 
evidence of acquaintance with serious 
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works on the subject. The mood of 
condescension in which the article is 


written is se . ‘. 
. Etton TRUEBLOOD 


Earlham College 
Richmond, Indiana 


To the Editor: While Miss Greenfield 
didn’t reach any earth-shaking conclu- 
sions about the state of the nation, 
there were certainly many frighteningly 
implicit ghosts presented to haunt 
anyone who doesn’t feel sufficiently 
haunted already. And I found the arti- 
cle highly amusing as well. Here is an 
area that possibly could be more fully 
explored: isn’t it true that one of the 
inevitable consequences of so much 
soul searching is a serious loss of our 


sense of humor? 
Lyte T. WoLrF 
Los Angeles 


To the Editor: Miss Greenfield's article 
was a superficially clever but shallow 
discussion. It dismisses a possibly seri- 
ous situation by juxtaposing the state- 
ments of those who judge by such 
external signs as church membership, 
financial expenditures, and platitudi. 
nous, pious pronouncements with the 
searching studies of those concerned 
with basic views and attitudes. 

An intelligent and fair analysis of 
the issue would deal with its present 
positive and negative elements. Among 
the questions it would seek to answer 
would be the following: Is there any 
relationship between our dominant 
views and way of life and our heavy 
reliance on military pacts and “success- 
ful” dictators? What motivates the re- 
sistance to medical aid for the needy 
by our national medical group, which 
is nominally dedicated to healing? What 
moves a number of leading taney 
tarian, educational, and religious insti- 
tutions to subordinate their self-avowed 
-?_ to budget and bigness? Could it 
»e our social values and conditions? 

That there are numerous persons 
who are dedicated, unselfish human 
benefactors is obvious. But whether 
there are enough of these to counteract 
national trends toward anti-social self- 
ishness and vulgarity merits study. 

Rapsi NATHAN A. BARACK 
Congregation Beth El 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


To the Editor: Bravo for the excellent 
article by Meg Greenfield. How long, 
how long, I was beginning to wonder, 
before someone oubenl the self-in- 
flated righteousness of our mid-twen- 
tieth-century Cassandras? It seems the 
latest rage for some of my liberal 
friends and colleagues to bemoan, be- 
rate, and belittle our “corporate moral- 
ity,” alternating with plain romanticiz- 
ing of the good old days of Jeffersonian 
or frontier America or the simple ways 
of primitive cultures, 

THomas J. MALONEY 

Unitarian Church of Boulder 

Boulder, Colorado 
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To the Editor: Meg Greenfield’s “The 
Great American Morality Play” is far- 
ranging, wide-spreading, timely—and 
free from dogmatism. Having said this, 
permit me to add that such a serious 
subject does not require so much of the 
whimsical—even here and there a bit of 
fippancy about it. Miss Greenfield 
refers to the switch of our population 
from being “bad” to being “good” 
in a year or two almost in a tone of 
levity, as though that were little or 
nothing. With slight exception, little 
or nothing specific is mentioned about 
our sins, suck. as juvenile crimes, al- 
coholism, sex offenses, and mob vio- 
lence. 

As a senior citizer (now ninety- 
three), I suggest, instead of the “three 
Rs,” a serious study of “three Ms”— 
mores, morale, morality—and recognize 
the suzerainty of morality; which, in 
turn, brings to mind the scriptural 
virtues—faith, hope, love—and the great- 
est of these is love. It is not enough 
to know that “the moral character is 
changing”—it is vital to discover the 
causes of the change, and apply our 
best resources toward directing the 
change into the right direction. 

RocxweE.i D. Hunt 
Dean Emeritus, Graduate School 
University of Southern California 
Calistoga, California 


TALES FROM INDIA 


To the Editor: I have just read two sto- 
ties by Robin White which appeared in 
oo” magazine, “A Ride in an Indian 

icksha” (The Reporter, December 22, 
1960) and “Foreign Soil” (The Reporter, 
May 25, 1961). Having returned last 
week from the very area of South India 
where Mr. White grew up; I find these 
stories perfect in their portrayal of 
things and life there; every detail is ex- 
actly as it really is. I have felt many of 
the same emotions when riding in a 
“cycle rick” as Mr. White writes about, 
and have had the ride terminate in an 
argument over the fare even though I 
may have given more than agreed upon 
in the beginning. However, I did not 
notice the “exoticness” that dominates 
the other story; everyday life becomes 
very ordinary, even in South India, or 
else I was insensitive to the exotic fea- 
tures of it. 

But please let us have more stories, 
and if possible articles as well, by Mr. 
White. Writing about South India is too 
rare, and this lack should be remedied 
because North and South India are in 
many ways almost a different country. 

JANE P. MiLis 
Detroit 


To the Editor: Robin White’s short story 

“Foreign Soil” is superb. Poignant yet 

with horror, written with warmth 

yet succinct and pointed, so much is 

captured in such a small space! Thank 

u for bringing this story to us. We 

k forward to more from this author. 
Laura NEVILLE 

Fayetteville, New York 
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As Others See Us 


It [the Supreme Court's decision up- 
holding a section of the Internal 
Security Act] will hamper, to somé 
extent, the activities of the [Commu- 
nist] party in this country. What is 
rather more important, however, is 
that it will make our foreign policies 
more comprehensible to those who 
are facing an internal Communist 
threat of massive proportions. For 
example, the Vietnamese farmer 
who is sniped at from the rice pad- 
dies by Red guerrillas might well 
find it hard to understand why the 
United States, which gives him arms 
to shoot back at the Communists, 
should be content to allow American 
Communists a _ privileged status 
—From an editorial in the New Yor?! 
Herald Tribune. 


Mexonc Detta, SourH VIETNAM 
As the sun beats down on the rich 
green rice paddies of this belea- 
guered little nation and the terrorism 
of the Vietcong raiders continues un- 
abated, there has been evidence in 
the past two weeks of a new will to 
resist on the part of the peasant- 
farmers. Veteran observers of the 
scene here have little doubt that this 
change of heart is due to the Su- 
preme Court's recent decisions af- 
fecting the American Communist 
Party, decisions which appear to 
have had an electrifying effect on 
local rice farmers. In the opin- 
ion of these same observers, it may 
even be possible to salvage what 
had been considered a hopeless situ- 
ation in South Vietnam, a situation, 
they point out, which has been 
steadily deteriorating since 1957— 
the year of the Yates, Watkins, 
Jencks, and Sweezy decisions. 

Everywhere one is struck by a 
new friendliness to Americans. Local 
farmers have begun to greet corre- 
spondents with a wave, a smile, a 
word of encouragement. Many come 
out of their huts and line the soggy 
roads hoping for a chance to talk 
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about the rulings. “I never under- 
stood,” said Vongh Dao, a local 
farmer, “why your country gave the 
Communists a privileged status. Your 
foreign policies have always been 
incomprehensible to me.” Vongh 
Dao’s wife, a sunburnt, tired woman 
looking much more than her thirty 
years, agreed. “We don’t understand 
why it took your court eleven years 
to ratify the registration requirement 
of Title I of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950,” she complained. “Why 
did you wait so long? The designa- 
tion of front groups has also been 
held up pending this ruling. Why, I 
remember my excitement about the 
registration provision when it was 
first introduced in the Mundt-Nixon 
bill back in 1948. We even listened 
to your candidates debate it on the 
radio. Whatever happened to your 
Harold Stassen?” “That's all history 
now,” her husband chided. Vongh 
Dao’s wife still seemed unconvinced. 
“Why was it finally upheld by such 
a narrow majority?” she wanted to 
know. 

Everywhere on this strife-torn 
delta it is pretty much the same story. 
At the neighboring village of Thanh 
Moa a group of local farmers ac- 
costed this correspondent to make 
their views known. “If you ask me,” 
said an elderly farmer named Lim 
Kao, “Frankfurter would have done 
well not to rule on such a narrow 
point. He should have upheld the 
consequences of registration too.” A 
young boy agreed. “I didn’t like all 
that stress on the  severability 
clause,” he complained. “It makes 
me think the rest of the act may be 
struck down. Still, I think I am will- 
ing to fight harder now.” The others 
began to shout, excitedly, their 
agreement. “We also liked the Scales 
decision on the membership clause 
of the Smith Act,” they cried, adding, 
“Taken together, as one of your 
justices pointed out in his dissent, 
they might abrogate the Fifth 
Amendment.” 

As this correspondent left, the sun 


had already begun to set over the 
nearby woods where the Vietcong 
marauders were known to be await- 
ing the protective cover of night for 
their next raid. The farmers returned 
to their huts to fetch their American 
guns. “Why don’t you outlaw the 
party altogether?” an old woman 
cried in farewell. “We have done it!” 


No Decision 


While the Supreme Court seems to 
have gone out of its way to rule 
against the admissibility of illegal], 
acquired evidence in state courts, 
the justices obviously ducked the 
birth-control issue when it was 
tossed straight at them. Mr. Frank- 
furter spoke for the majority and 
argued that since there has been 
only one prosecution under the old 
Connecticut law prohibiting the use 
of contraceptives, it doesn’t seem to 
be much of a law or much of a 
threat to the liberties of the citizens 
of Connecticut. Mr. Brennan, con- 
curring, pointed out that the real 
issue is “not the use of contracep- 
tives by isolated and individual mar- 
ried couples,” either with or without 
the advice of a physician, but the 
opening of birth-control clinics. And 
in some of his other remarks there 
seemed to be a clear invitation for 
someone to serve up a case that 
would involve clinics. 

This should surely be done. For 
with all due respect to Mr. Frank- 
furter, there does seem to be some- 
thing a little odd about a law that 
does not affect the sophisticated or 
those who can afford to go to a pri- 
vate doctor but only the ignorant or 
those whose poverty makes them 
dependent on clinics and hospital 
outpatient departments. Whatever 
one may feel about the morality of 
birth control—or the morality of 
one group’s imposing its views on 
the whole community—the present 
situation in Connecticut would not 
seem to constitute equality before 
the law. 
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These Things Were Said 


§ Dr. [Margaret] Mead said that the 
‘Russians must learn to explain co- 
existence in ways Americans can 
understand, and in ways with which 
they can agree. Americans, on the 


other hand, she said, must learn to 
explain satisfactorily why they be- 
lieve a non-Communist, legally 
elected by his own people, is en- 
titled to the powers of his office. 
—William Benton in the New York 
Times. 


GThere is no public record that 
Allen Dulles shared either his broth- 
er's sanguine world outlook or in- 
terest in America First. But equally 
there is no record, public or private, 
that he didn’t.—Fred J. Cook in The 
Nation. 








hope American nerves are strong; 

| know American heads are be- 
fogged. 

The showdown with the Commu- 
nist world conspiracy is on. We have 
entered the final stage of the long 
struggle to determine if we can hold 
our world position short of a great 
war. We are in that stage because 
Khrushchev has decided we are. He 
will act accordingly, which will force 
us to act accordingly—if we can 
clear our heads. 

He did his best at Vienna to make 
us understand, just as Hitler did, 
time after time. It is wrong to think 
Khrushchev said nothing new. When 
he said, in effect, “No negotiations 
or anything unless it suits us tacti- 
cally, no disarmament agreement, no 
test-stoppage agreement, no U.N. 
save on our terms, no letup on Ber- 
lin’’—when he said all this, he was 
saying: “‘We have you. Why go on 
with the chess game?” 

He has concluded that the west- 
ern alliance cannot be pulled to- 
gether, that North Africa will soon 
be wide open to Communist exploi- 
tation with Central Africa to follow, 
that Southeast Asia is rapidly 
crumbling into Communist hands, 
that our Latin-American flank is be- 
ing turned. He is now sure that the 
great game of isolating the United 
States, then impoverishing it, then 
breaking its will, is all over save for 
our helpless, threshing convulsions, 
which wiil be interesting and from 
time to time dangerous. 


o doubt there are after-hours par- 
lor games in the Kremlin these 
nights—betting pools, for example, 
on the precise month when the 
United States, driven desperate by 
Castro’s subversion of other Latin 
régimes, threatens to use force, 
whereupon Castro laughingly points 
out that he has short-range missile 
emplacements aimed at the lovely 
white city of Miami and would we 
care to test his will to use them. 
| imagine they play an uproarious 
game of “Can You Top This?,” read- 
ing selected items from the British 
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and American press. The passionate 
claims of British socialists that Brit- 
ain will have more world influence 
if it gives up its atomic weapons 
must be a consistent funnybone 
tickler. These days they must par- 
ticularly cherish the Whitehall- 
Lippmann theory that if we show 
willingness to renegotiate West Ber- 
lin, the Reds will obligingly give us 
at the bargaining table a stronger 
position than we have now. 

Surely they adore reading the 
worrying, hair-shirt arguments that 
the United States must not do this or 
that because it will offend ‘world 
opinion,” knowing as they do that 
there is no such thing in the moralis- 
tic sense—the proof of which is that 
after all their crimes, including Hun- 
gary, they enjoy more influence and 
respect in the world than ever. They 
must love the British-American no- 
tion that the bosses of the new 
“neutral” nations are somehow more 
high-minded and spiritual than those 
of the committed nations. 

They must have shaken their 
heads in happy disbelief when they 
read that conservative newspaper 
executives, calling on the President, 
said ‘‘No’’ when he asked if they ac- 
cepted his premise that the United 
States has entered the most critical 
period of its history. 

And they must love the large 
school of American liberals who as- 
sume that any given country, how- 
ever barren and illiterate, however 
profound its background of violence 
and chieftainship, is capable not 
only of economic modernization but 
of parliamentary democracy. 

They must love the liberals with 
social-worker mentalities who do not 
grasp that illiteracy, low wages, con- 
centrated landownership, and so on 
are not “‘social problems” but inte- 
gral parts of a system of life and 
therefore enormously resistant to 
quick change by anything less than 
the “totalitarian disciplines” the same 
liberals abhor. They must love the 
liberals who assume that because a 
Marshall Plan worked in modern Eu- 
rope, a similar plan can work among 


those régimes of Latin America 
where statistics are wild guesses, 
where trained economists hardly ex- 
ist, where economic planning is fin- 
ger painting, where, as between 
countries, there is very little back- 
ground of « ications, normal 
trade, or even intellectual interest 
in one another. 

The gamesmen in the Kremlin 
must smile in their sleep as they re- 
alize how deeply ingrained is the 
American illusion that a ton of wheat 
can offset a ton of Communist artil- 
lery shells, that a squad of Peace 
Corpsmen is a match for a squad 
of guerrilla fighters. 





B" | hope they frowned a bit 
when they read the angry re- 
tort of Defense Secretary McNamara 
when he heard for the umpteenth 
time the pious theory that the Com- 
munists were gaining in Laos and 
South Vietnam because’ the régimes 
there are “unresponsive to the peo- 
ple’s needs.’ A burning sense of re- 
ality on a short fuse can make a quiet 
man shout (as I’m afraid it makes 
me shout these days), and McNa- 
mara shouted that the Communists 
are gaining in those countries for 
very simple reasons known as guns, 
bombs, fighters, and threats. 

Frightened people in a scqre of 
desperate countries want to be on 
the winning but not necessarily the 
moral side; and we have to start 
winning soon. We are going to lose 
in several more places before we do. 
We may as well face the fact that 
we will also lose in places we can- 
not afford to lose, until and unless 
we are willing to fight, no matter 
the reproving editorials in the Man- 
chester Guardian, no matter what 
the temporary backlash of “world 
opinion” may be. 

The relations between nations are 
not the same as those between in- 
dividuals. We can afford to lose 
everything—except respect for our 
strength and determination. Lose 
that, and Khrushchev won’‘t bother 
to sit down and talk again even to 
say “a 3. 
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The Private Government 


OQ OF THE LARGEST and surely 
one of the most profitable in- 
dustries in the United States is that 
unusual complex of skills and serv- 
ices known as organized crime. There 
is nothing secret about this modern 
big business. Tens of millions of 
Americans regularly come in contact 
with crime when they patronize a 
numbers runner, a bookmaker, or an 
after-hours drinking club, as well 
as when they become more than 
casually involved in any of the fifty- 
odd areas of racket infiltration, rang- 
ing alphabetically from advertising 
to transportation, that the Kefauver 
Committee uncovered. 

Organized crime obviously has 
something to sell that many people 
want to buy. Yet always behind the 
pleasures of vice lie the ugliness of 
degradation and the terror of vio- 
lence. It is pleasant to think of win- 
ning a lot of money, not so pleasant 
for an Irish tenement kid to stare 
at what is left of his father’s face 
after the smiling bookies’ psychotic 
“enforcers” have collected the hard 
way. We can all sympathize with 
the shame of parents who learn that 
their son in college has been paid 
off to shave the score of a basketball 
game, but most of us find it diffi- 
cult even to imagine the feelings of 
Puerto Rican parents the first time 
their daughter comes down from the 
roof “high” on heroin. 

But even thousands of personal 
tragedies like these may not be the 
worst by-products of organized crime 
in the United States. If any moderate- 
ly determined amateur gambler can 
find a place to put down 1 bet nearly 
anywhere in this country, why can’t 
the police find the same places? The 
question itself suggests to many peo- 
ple that law enforcement in this 
country is really phony, that the laws 
don’t really mean what they say, 
and above all that government at 
many levels is controlled by massive 
and sinister commercia) interests 
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that the individual dare not defy. 

The head of the Department of 
Justice’s Special Group on Organ- 
ized Crime declared about a year 
ago: “The underworld gets about 
$9 billion of the estimated $47 bil- 
lion spent annually on_ illegal 
gambling . . . Fully half of the 
syndicates’ income from gambling 
is earmarked for protection money 
paid to police and _ politicians.” 
Since the total salaries of the mu- 
nicipal police forces in the United 
States probably do not come to $1 








billion a year, these figures would 
indicate that the American police 
receive more money from criminals 
than from taxpayers. Probably that 
is an exaggeration, but there is no 
question about the validity of the 


conclusion to which the figures 
point: corruption by organized crime 
is a normal condition of American 
local government and politics. 

It is hardly surprising therefore 
that for the last quarter century or- 
ganized crime has been a major po- 
litical issue in the United States. It 
is, however, an issue that the voters 
by and large have recognized and 
responded to on their own rather 
than having it thrust upon them by 
the political parties, journalists, and 
academics who usually attempt to 
set the agenda for American poli- 
tics. Those political leaders who 
have put themselves forward as 


challengers of the criminal hegemony 
have almost invariably found them- 
selves the spokesmen for one of the 
most deeply rooted concerns of the 
American people. 

The issue first appeared as a na- 
tional rather than a purely local one 
about the time it became evident 
that organized crime had not gone 
away with the ending of Prohibition. 
Thomas E. Dewey became an aspir- 
ant for the Republican Presidential 
nomination in 1940 at the age of 
thirty-eight purely and simply on 
the basis of his record as a prosc- 
cutor of racketeering in New York 
City, a record that was highlighted 
by the conviction of Lucky Luciano 
and Jimmy Hines, the twin symbols 
of Italian mobster and Irish _poli- 
tician. In 1952 Estes Kefauver came 
to the Democratic convention with 
a vast national following and al- 
most a majority of the delegates 
largely because of his Senate investi- 
gation of organized crime. More re- 
cently, John F. Kennedy made his 
first widespread impression on the 
American public through the hear- 
ings of the McClellan Committee, of 
which his brother Robert was chief 
counsel. 


The Fallacy of the New Broom 

As with many important popular 
undercurrents in American history, 
the reaction against organized crime 
has suffered both from a lack of el- 
fective leadership and from the too 
easy acceptance of simple solutions. 
The way most people think about 
crime has not advanced very far be- 
yond the stage reached at the turn 
of the century, when Lincoln Steffens 
discovered that the Tammany chief 
of police ran crime in New York 
City—a. matter of common know/!- 
edge to all of the police reporters. 
This revelation led to the notion 
that the major problem lay in the 
selection of police chiefs, and thence 
to the “throw-the-rascals-out” ap- 
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proach that has plagued most Good 
Government efforts ever since. It has 
been taken for granted that the in- 
stallation of energetic and incor- 
ruptible public officials of itself 
would put an end to organized 
criminal activities carried on with 
official connivance. This has left re- 
form leaders and their supporters 
woefully unprepared for the discov- 
ery that organized crime is a far 
more complex and persistent prob- 
lem than they had imagined—that in 
effect organized crime constitutes a 
kind of private government whose 
power rivals and often supplants that 
of elected public government. 


ie quintessential experience in 
this regard is that of Thomas E. 
Dewey. Elected governor of New 
York in 1942 as a crime buster, 
Dewey promptly dropped the sub- 
ject. During his first eight years in 
office his annual messages to the 
legislature were devoid of any refer- 
ence to crime except for an occasion- 
al mention of juvenile delinquency 
or parole procedure. 

When the Kefauver Committee 
began exposing organized criminal 
activities in New York City, Dewey 
was jubilant. In October, 1950, he 
told a campaign audience: “I have 
said before and I say again, that this 
could not happen were there not a 
definite link between the big-time 
gambling racketeer and those in high 
office. What we see revealed in New 
York City is what happens when 
crooked political bosses take con- 
trol of a party and hand-pick their 
stooges. . . . The scandals in New 
York City could not happen if there 
were an aggressive, honest adminis- 
tration, owing nothing to the big 
party bosses. Tammany and ‘Paving 
Block’ Ed Flynn and their gang are 
responsible . . .” 

Kefauver then moved his investiga- 
tion to upstate New York—and found 
pretty much the same conditions he 
had found in the city. The “big- 
time gambling racketeer” was oper- 
ating wide open in Saratoga, with 
liquor licenses provided by the state; 
all this was going on with the full 
knowledge of the state police—not to 
mention nearly everyone else in 
Albany. Kefauver then began asking 
why Dewey, who had put Lucky 
Luciano in jail in 1936, had seen fit 
to let him out of jail in 1946, osten- 
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sibly for helping in the war effort. 
Dewey did not answer. He went 
abroad. 

It next developed that the Re- 
publican majority leader of the state 
senate had been visiting the rack- 
eteer Joey Fay in Sing Sing. Then 
it turned out that the Republican 
hierarchy (with the Democrats cut 
in) had been making fabulous prof- 
its out of harness-track franchises— 
involving just the same underworld 
characters Kefauver had turned up 
in New York City. 

Dewey's last four years in office 
were devoted largely to the subject 
of crime commissions and harness- 
track czars, in a nearly frantic effort 
to clean up the mess that had sud- 
denly been uncovered. But it was 
too late. In 1954 the Democratic 
gubernatorial candidate, Averell 
Harriman, made crime his principal 
campaign issue. “The story of the 
harness tracks,” he declared, “has 
punctured for all time the myth 
about the integrity of the present- 
day leadership of the Republican 
Party of New York. For the first time, 
we see scandal reaching the Gover- 
nor’s closest and most intimate as- 
sociates.”” 

Harriman won, whereupon his 
administration promptly dropped the 
subject of crime. The issue was not 
mentioned in any of his first three 
annual messages. There was a flutter 
when it developed that the boys 
had tried to fix a parole-violation 
charge for one of Frank Costello's 
associates, “Socks” Lanza, but things 
were generally quiet until 1957, when 
the McClellan Committee began 
hearings on labor racketeering in 
New York connecting the Teamsters 
with the underworld. That summer, 
Albert Anastasia was executed in a 
New York barbershop, and on 
November 14 the state police ar- 
rested fifty-eight men at what was 
promptly labeled a “crime conven- 
tion” near the upstate hamlet of 
Apalachin. At this point all hell 
broke loose, and Nelson Rockefeller 
did not fail to make the most of it 
in the 1958 ‘state election. 

The experience of the New York 
governors is not uncommon. Again 
and again across the country it has 
been demonstrated that electing a 
crime buster is not the same thing 
as busting crime. A fundamental rea- 
son is that while criminal jurisdic- 


tion has remained limited and local, 
crime has grown into a nation-wide 
operation. 


A Managerial Revolution 


Rackets—a Hell’s Kitchen term for 
big parties, to which local tradesmen 
were often “asked” to buy tickets— 
existed in a number of industries 
at the turn of the century, and there 
were loose associations of criminals 
at that time. But crime first got or- 
ganized along modern business lines 
during Prohibition. This develop- 
ment has been clearly documented, 
although the reasons for it have been 
somewhat confused. 

As an illicit industry, bootlegging 
tended to attract persons from mar- 
ginal social groups, including a large 
number of Sicilian immigrants. This 
led to the notion—still the official 
theory of the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment—that the Sicilians brought 
organization over with them, in 
the form of the Mafia. But this is 
much too simple. Obviously the 
Southern Italians had qualities that 
made for successful organization 


men in this field: nerve, first of all, 
but also the peasant habit of group 


loyalty and a relative imperviousness 
to alcohol and narcotic addiction. 
Nor were they disheartened by the 
occasional necessity to settle disputes 
with violence. But the process by 
which crime became organized was 
essentially no different from that by 
which a score of small, fragmented 
industries have been gradually con- 
solidated into ever larger units, tend- 
ing always toward the commercial 
ideal of monopoly. : 

When Prohibition was  aban- 
doned, the new criminal groups 
turned to similar businesses, main- 
ly gambling and, on a_ smaller 
scale, narcotics. The general cor- 
ruption of local government that 
took place under Prohibition contin- 
ued, making possible a great ex- 
pansion of racketeering, in which 
threats of violence were used for 
commercial purposes. With law- 
enforcement agencies corrupted, the 
persons or corporations threatened 
had little recourse save to submit to 
the fiat of the private government 
that had usurped the publicly elect- 
ed government’s monopoly on the 
use of force. During the 1930's a 
good deal of hot money seems also 
to have gone into real estate, in 
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which political connections are al- 
ways useful. 

These enterprises flourished, espe- 
cially gambling. In the words of an 
American Bar Association report on 
organized crime, the operators of 
the illegal gambling industry in 
America “acquired control of an en- 
terprise of fantastic proportions, 
with all the power that flows from 
the control of great wealth. The re- 
sult has been a new type of criminal, 
living in luxury, flanked by expen- 
sive attorneys and advisors, able to 
cut deeper into our social structure 
by corrupting weak officials than he 
ever did by open defiance and Vvio- 
lence.” 


Where Steffens Stopped 


For all its obvious importance, the 
subject of organized crime has rare- 
ly engaged the serious attention of 
American political scientists. In the 
decade of the 1950's, which began 
with the Kefauver hearings and end- 
ed with those of the McClellan Com- 
mittee, not a single item on crime 
appeared in the American Political 
Science Review. There are, of course, 
formidable difficulties in collecting 
data on the subject. But the most 
likely explanation for the gap is 
simply ignorance. 

In general, the academic view of 
crime remains that formulated by 
the muckrakers. Crime has been re- 
garded as a governmental pathology 
that would not normally occur in a 
wholesome municipal atmosphere. 
Hence a half century of reform 
movements, which may have im- 
proved city government somewhat 
but have not bothered crime much 
at all. 

The press has done no better, con- 
fining itself to periodic disapproval 
but rarely seeking adequate under- 
standing. As a result, to the extent 
there is a consensus on what to do 
about organized crime, it consists of 
three very general, very old ideas: 
we must clean up the slums, which 
breed crime; we must break up the 
political machines, which tolerate 
crime; and we must keep a critical 
eye on the trade unions, which are 
generally associated with the dan- 
gerous assertion of raw power. 

This ingenuous approach fails to 
take account of the changed mean- 
ing of the term “crime.” At the 
turn of the century, protected crime 
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generally involved only small, 
local operations: prostitution and 
some gambling as well as the tradi- 
tional felonies such as_ burglary, 
which are estimated currently to ac- 
count for only two per cent of the 
total “cost” of crime. There were 
few laws against drinking or nar- 
cotics (“Honey, have a whiff on 
me!’’), and communications did not 
facilitate nation-wide betting. It was 
only with new prohibitions and new 
technology that a mass market was 
created for illicit goods and serv- 
ices. The executives who run these 
businesses are a different breed from 
the solitary pickpocket who relieved 
Steffens of his pay envelope under 
the benign surveillance of precinct 
cletectives. 

Thus it is probably too late to get 
at crime by cleaning up the slums: 
organized crime has moved to the 
suburbs and the underworld has be- 
come café society. The sociologist 
Lloyd E. Ohlin has suggested that 
this development may even account 
for the increase in juvenile vio- 
lence. Traditionally, organized crime 
has offered one of the most attrac- 
tive career opportunities open to 
the youth of the slums. This pros- 
pect, Ohlin notes, taught them “to 
curb overly aggressive and violent 
conduct. In the world of semi-pro- 
fessional and organized crime there 
is no place for the impulsive, ex- 
plosive, and undisciplined individ- 
ual.” Ohlin goes on to point out 
that “changes in criminal organiza- 
tion may be expected to have im- 
portant consequences for delinquent 
youngsters in slum areas who aspire 
to an adult criminal career. Chang- 
ing patterns of recruitment, in 
which skills such as accounting, pub- 
lic relations, legal and organization- 


al ability are highly valued, may 
well lessen the appropriateness of 
delinquency as a training ground. 
. . » The encroachment of organized 
crime on legitimate business, such 
as trucking and the garment trades, 
appears likely to place recruitment 
of new personnel on a functional 
rather than a geographical basis.” 
The delinquents will indeed be rebels 
without a cause when crime itself is 
closed to them. 

As to the second part of the re- 
formers’ assumptions about the 
ways to wipe out crime, the effort 
to break up the political machines 
that tolerated and profited from 
crime has been largely successful. 
But far from having solved the prob- 
lem of commercial crime, the elimi- 
nation of the machines seems to 
have eliminated the one social force 
that was able to contain it. The de- 
cline of Tammany Hall since Stef- 
fens’s time is a case in point. Over 
the years the New York police de- 
partment has become steadily freer 
of politics, notably so during the 
Wagner administration. But this free- 
dom has hardly been followed by an 
end of organized crime. The situa- 
tion in policy offers an excellent 
example. 


A Major Industry in Harlem 


Policy (from the Italian polizza, 
lottery ticket) is the most popular 
form of illegal gambling in New 
York City. It appears that some 
1,500,000 New Yorkers—almost a 
third of the adult population—buy 
something to look forward to for a 
few hours by placing a small bet on 
the last three digits of pari-mutuel 
totals or the U.S. Treasury balance 
each day. It is a poor man’s game and 
a sucker’s game—the “split” is 60-40— 
but it flourishes, despite official dis- 
approval. It is pre-eminently the 
type of crime that the Tammany of 
Lincoln Steffens’s day would have 
controlled to the last nickel. 

In 1958, when Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell led a revolt against 
the Tammany leaders in Harlem, it 
was commonly agreed that much of 
his popular support came from the 
Negro numbers runners who were 
tired of working for white men who 
ran policy from outside Harlem. At 
the time, an N.A.A.C.P. official re- 
marked that Carmine De Sapio’s over- 
stuffed officialdom didn’t have a 
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chance in competition with the run- 
ners turned poll workers, who, after 
all, called on the housewives of Har- 
lem almost every day of the week. Just 
so. The regulars were clobbered and 
Powell’s team took over. But two 
years later, Negroes still did not con- 
trol policy. 

Powell took to his pulpit to say 
that while he certainly did not ap- 
prove of the numbers racket, he was 
“going to fight for the Negro having 
the same chance as an Italian.” He 
also read into the Congressional 
Record a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of the white gamblers who, 
he charged, were “pauperizing” Har- 
lem. “Here we find a community 
lower in income than any other in 
the city and yet we spend $50,000,- 
000 a year to support Italian and 
Jewish policy bankers.” 

In order to correct this situation, 
Powell called on the then Police 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy 
to appoint a Negro deputy police 
chief. Kennedy was precisely the 
type of police chief Steffens dreamed 
of: he fought crime with a furious, 
consuming energy. Kennedy replied 
that Congressman Powell had only 
recently become a Tammany dis- 
trict leader and was perhaps on that 
account not fully aware that district 
leaders no longer made appoint- 
ments to the New York City police 
force. A stirring retort. But was it 
not also a clear indication that no 
open and public institution, neither 
the police nor the party, could real- 
ly claim to have any control over 
crime? The police commissioner was 
incorruptible, but the rackets flour- 
ished still—answerable only to them- 
selves. Or, perhaps, they were an- 
swerable only to police officers further 
down the line. 


The Shame of Our Cities 


Perhaps the single most important 
development in local government 
since Steffens’s time has been the 
fragmentation of the political power 
formerly held by party machines, 
where they existed, into the complex 
of groups and individuals who in- 
fluence events in the vast metropo- 
lises of today. Both the growth of the 
urban areas and the diminution of 
political power have lessened the 
ability of society to control a phe- 
nomenon such as organized crime. 
The criminal thrives. Here and 
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there, from time to time, he actually 
dominates. 

Take Kansas City. It appears that 
in Tom Pendergast’s heyday ten 
per cent of the city police force 
had criminal records, and parts of 
the town were, of course, wide open. 
There was never any question about 
who was boss in Kansas City. But 
when the machine was broken and 
its leader sent to prison for income- 
tax evasion, the underworld, led by 
Charles Binaggio, moved in to fill 
the vacuum. Appropriately, Bin- 
aggio was shot down in his First 
Ward Democratic headquarters. Just 
recently a grand jury charged that a 
syndicate connected with the Mafia 
has for seven or eight years been 
operating a “criminal playground” 
in Kansas City under a pact with the 
police that has given organized 
crime free reign in its particular 
field in return for a pledge to refrain 
from major burglaries and similar 
crimes against property. 

Take Schenectady, a city of enlight- 
ened capitalism and nonrevolution- 
ary socialism, which has even had 
Walter Lippmann in its municipal 
employ. Some time after Assembly 
Speaker Oswald Heck, its leading 
citizen, denounced Harriman on the 
subject of crime, a pair of gamblers 
called on the Republican city man- 
ager and informed him that they 
wanted the chief of police dismissed 
from his post immediately. The chief 
did not wait to find out whether he 
would be fired. He resigned, fled, and 
has been in hiding ever since. 

In neighboring Albany, where the 
O'Connell clan runs one of the last 
thriving urban Democratic machines 
in the nation, there is no shortage 
of bookmakers. But the mind bog- 
gles at the thought of what would 
happen to one such who tried to in- 
timidate the chief of police! 

In the past, crime tended to be as- 
sociated first and foremost with the 


big Democratic cities. This may even 
then have been an exaggeration, but 
it is certainly true no longer. The 
rackets also flourish in Republican 
suburbs, and are well established in 
Republican cities and states. The 
New York State Commission of In- 
vestigation recently identified the 
Republican stronghold of Syracuse 
as the center of a vast bookmaking 
and policy network, a number ol 
whose operatives were distinguished 
by the variety of police courtesy 
cards they carried. Despite Earl War- 
ren’s administration, Kefauver in 
1951 found “Crime, vice, and cor- 
ruption in California had a special 
flavor—exotic, overripe, and a little 
sickening.” John Gunther reported 
of Missouri: “Kansas City is the 
heart of Democratic power . . . St. 
Louis the heart of Republican.” 
Kefauver’s chapters on these cities 
are entitled “Kansas City: Law ol 
the Jungle,” and “The St. Louis 
Area: Where Gambling Is Big Busi- 
ness.” Thus the change of party 
which normally accompanies the 
election of a reform administration 
is rarely as much a blow to the crim- 
inal interests as it first appears—and 
as the reformers often innocently 
assume, 


The Fate of John Acropolis 


The third widely endorsed nostrum 
for controlling crime, that of keep- 
ing a sharp eye on the trade unions, 
might have had some effect had it 
taken the form of vigilant public 
support for legitimate trade-union 
leaders threatened by criminal in- 
cursion, but this has not generally 
been the case. The record of major 
industries actually employing crim- 
inals as labor-relations advisers is 
well known. Few industrialists can 
have felt much personal alarm to 
learn that a Jewish labor organizer 
had been stabbed to death in the 
garment district of New York or that 
a cargo net had been dropped on 
some Polish stevedore over in Jersey 
City. The alarm has normally only 
come later when the criminals have 
begun to make their new operation 
pay. 

As Robert Kennedy made dra- 
matically clear in the McClellan 
hearings, the activities of criminals 
in the labor movement are quite dif- 
ferent from the condottiere opera- 
tions of the 1930's, when racketeers 
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offered their goon services to labor 
and management alike with fine im- 
partiality. A typical example of the 
present situation is the garbage- 
removal business in the suburbs of 
New York. Robert Kennedy has 
written: “When there is a monopoly 
control, the refusal to remove 
garbage or waste can put a com- 
pany out of business. . . . Because 
it is comparatively easy to gain and 
maintain control, gangsters and rack- 
eteers have been attracted to the 
multimillion-dollar industry. Impor- 
tant in their organization is a friendly 
labor union which can act as an en- 
forcing arm.” When John Acropolis, 
the Teamster official concerned with 
garbage in Westchester, defied the 
mob, he was simply murdered. The 
business was turned over to a local 
run by two hoodlums, Joe Parisi and 
Bernard Adelstein, and in short 
order the $50-million business was 
being run at the direction of James 
Squillante, the soi-disant godson of 
Albert Anastasia. It is important to 
note that this is a new industry, 
created by the new shopping centers 
and new shifts in population, that 
Squillante is a new man—he was 
not sixteen years old when Prohibi- 
tion came to an end. 


Money Talks 


In some part at least, the persistence 
of criminal power can be accounted 
for by the general shift of attention, 
particularly of the special interests, 
away from local government. Crime 
remains as one of the few big com- 
mercial, cash-in-hand interests on the 
local scene. This is already obvious 
in the relatively small but significant 
area of campaign contributions. 
Alexander Heard, in his book on 
campaign finances, estimates that or- 
ganized crime currently pays for 
fifteen per cent of campaign expendi- 
tures at state and local levels. In 1952 
that would have been some $16 mil- 
lion—ten times the national contribu- 
tion of organized labor. Heard quotes 
the remark of one mob official: “Show 
me a punk who wants to run for 
office, and I'll show you a man who 
can be had.” 

Judges, of course, are particularly 
important to organized crime. For a 
long time there have been indica- 
tions that municipal benches and 
higher have been reached by crimi- 
nals. As for most other types of pub- 


lic office, all the underworld requires 
of the incumbent in return for fi- 
nancial support is that he keep out 
of the way where crime is concerned. 
This is the point at which the prob- 
lem extends beyond the existence of 
crime, bad as that may be. There 
was a wisecrack going around a few 
years ago that if a New York City 
official returned from lunch to find 
he'd had calls from the governor, the 
mayor, and Frank Costello—he would 


call Costello back first. For such off- 


cials, the problems of crime get pri- 
ority, and other problems wait. As 
for what sort of officials the Costellos 
are likely to choose in the expectation 
that their calls will be returned first, 
the answer will be obvious to anyone 
with experience in American local 
government: stupid. 

Crime has not only corrupted 
American government for its own 
purposes; it has also tended to im- 
mobilize government for many other 
purposes. The problems of the Amer- 
ican city, to speak only of that level, 
are not going to be solved by the 
dimwits whose campaigns are fi- 
nanced by the syndicate. And is there 
any reason to suppose that the lead- 
ers of organized crime are incapable 
of perceiving that they will be better 
off if American municipal govern- 
ment remains fragmented, unco-ordi- 
nated, and in the hands, as much as 
possible, of incompetents? In some 
ways there are no more vigorous 
guardians of local government than 
these criminal states’ righters. 


What About the FBI? 


The most common reaction to the 
seeming insolubility of the crime 
problem at the local level is to try 
to solve it at the state or Federal 
level. According to this argument, 
local governments are too small to 


resist corruption, they do not retain 
the services of capable officials long 
enough to accomplish anything, and 
since crime has become national in 
scale anyway, it must be fought by 
large units of government. It also is 
pointed out, quite correctly, that 
while corruption is practically the 
normal condition of American mu- 
nicipal police forces, the FBI and 
most state police organizations have 
maintained the highest standards of 
integrity. 

This approach will be recognized 
as a variant of the original “get a 
new police chief” thesis. It is not to 
be discarded on that ground, but it 
must be pointed out that it involves 
the danger that in raising the level 
on which the fight against organized 
crime is waged, we may at the same 
time raise the level at which the cor- 
ruption of organized crime takes 
place. 

For whatever motives, it is quite 
clear that those law-enforcement or- 
ganizations which have kept them- 
selves free of corruption and infiltra- 
tion by organized crime have done 
so by avoiding jurisdiction over the 
problem. The state troopers are what 
they are because they confine their 
attentions to traffic safety and crimes 
of passion. In the same pattern, the 
Fai has not hesitated to take on the 
toughest problems of national secu- 
rity but has successfully stayed away 
from organized crime. 

Perhaps unintentionally, much of 
this success has stemmed from the 
presumption on the part of the 
public that the Fai is already fight- 
ing organized crime. The hundreds 
of thousands of men, women, and 
children who take the Fst tour at the 
Department of Justice each year are 
shown through a fantastic gallery of 
submachine guns, death masks, and 
ransom notes depicting an unceasing 
pursuit of the criminal all across the 
nation. One of the most popular fea- 
tures is the gallery of pictures of the 
Ten Most Wanted Fugitives of the 
moment. The free booklet “The 
Story of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation” tells how crime met its 
match in 1934 when the FBI was 
given general jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral crimes. John Dillinger, Pretty 
Boy Floyd, and Baby Face Nelson 
were dispatched, one-two-three. “The 
underworld finally realized that never 
again could it openly and brazen!y 
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flaunt justice and order.” An accom- 
panying pamphlet reassures law- 
abiding householders that the FBI 
has in its possession the fingerprints 
of 34,027,049 “Criminals and Sus- 
pects,” illustrated by a figure in a 
trench coat with smoking revolver 
and cigarette sinister. 

All this is quite overwhelming, but 
a closer look will make it clear that 
none of the criminals, or the offenses 
so dramatically illustrated on the 
tour, have any real connection with 
organized crime. Their post-office 
faces look out at you: the bewil- 
dered Middle Westerners who—once 
—tried bank robbing in the depres- 
sion when farming failed, the idiot 
rapist, the sullen Negro auto thief, 
the rather seedy swindler by mail, 
the youth who blew up his Mom in 
an airplane. These are not the men 
ol the syndicates who appoint judges, 
make police chiefs wealthy, or con- 
tribute $16 million a year to political 
campaigns, 

“Crime is essentially a local mat- 
ter,” Hoover has written, and for 
thirty-seven years he has sought to 
avoid any assignment that would in- 
volve the Fst directly with problems 
that have often appeared to be in- 
soluble. And he gets his way. The 
one significant bit of legislation that 
came out of the Kefauver period, the 
requirement that gamblers register 
with the Federal government and 
pay a fee, is enforced not by the FBI 
but by the Internal Revenue Service. 
In fact, the Treasury Department 
gets most dirty work of this kind. 


The Kennedy Program 


Even if Hoover were eager for the 
job of fighting organized crime, there 
is no certainty that he would get it. 
Congress has shown no enthusiasm 
for involving the Federal government 
in this area. Not one of the long list 
of legislative recommendations made 
by the Kefauver Committee was en- 
acted. The somewhat dubious tax 
laws that emerged from the period 
have not had much effect. Last year 
some 9,356 gambling establishments 
purchased the $50 stamp legally re- 
quired by the national government 
for operations that for the most part 
are illegal under state laws. This is 
less than half the number purchased 
in 1952, when the law first went into 
effect, and it is generally assumed 
that the decline resulted from the 
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discovery that no additional revenue 
agents were being provided to en- 
force the law. The ten per cent tax 
on gross bets, less layoffs, produced 
$6,084,000 last year, far from the 
$400 million annual return that 
was originally forecast by supporters 
of the legislation. 

Former Attorney General William 
P. Rogers responded to the Apa- 
lachin episode by proposing a series 
of laws in line with Kefauver’s pro- 
posals—including a potent law pro- 
hibiting interstate transmission of 
gambling information—but without 
much success. The real issue in all 
this legislation has been whether the 
Federal government, largely in the 
form of the Fsi, should get itself 
mixed up with organized crime. So 
far it has not. 

Robert Kennedy clearly intends to 
change this. The Attorney General's 
views on the subject of crime are 
emphatic; he leaves no doubt that 
he is convinced crime is a national 
problem that must be met at the 
Federal level as well as at all others. 
After ten weeks in office he stated in 
his first press conference that he had 
become “even more aware of how 
far racketeering has infiltrated our 
society.” In his first public address 
as Attorney General, the fact that 
“organized crime has become big 


business” led the list of subjects he 
took up with his audience at the 
University of Georgia Law School. 
He has made it clear that he regards 
this problem as one of almost des- 
perate urgency and that he means 
to devote to it a large share of his 
redoubtable energies. 

Kennedy has already begun to 
work with the resources and laws 
available to him. The powers of the 
Federal government to gather and 
disseminate information are, of 
course, a potent weapon in exposing 
the activities of organized crime. He 
has brought a vigorous and experi- 
enced team of investigators and 
prosecutors into the Justice Depart- 
ment to keep up the pressure, and 
the results are beginning to show in 
several cities around the country. 

But the resources and laws avail- 
able to the Attorney General at 
present are far from adequate if a 
really effective attack is to be 
launched, and Kennedy has come 
forth with a strong legislative pro- 
gram that will involve the Federal 
government in a major and con- 
certed effort to control organized 
crime. 

The main bill backed by the Attor- 
ney General, H.R. 6572, would pro- 
hibit interstate travel in aid of 
racketeering enterprises. The princi- 
pal function of this bill would be to 
halt or at least discourage interstate 
travel to promote gambling, which 
requires the periodic transfer of cash 
from one area to another. It is also 
aimed, Kennedy informed the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, “at the 
huge profits in the traffic In liquor, 
narcotics, prostitution, as well as the 
use of these funds for corrupting 
local. officials and for their use in 
racketeering in labor and manage- 
ment.” 

The new Attorney General has 
repeated his predecessor's request for 
a law to prohibit the use of wire- 
communication facilities for the 
transmission of certain types of 
gambling information in interstate 
and foreign commerce (H.R. 7039). 
He has also come out for strengthen- 
ing the laws against the intimida- 
tion of witnesses and for extension 
of the provisions of the Fugitive 
Felon Act. 

Kennedy has not suggested that 
these laws of themselves will put an 
end to crime. But if enforced—and 
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he has emphasized that he possesses 
both the power and the will to en- 
force them—they would have power- 
ful consequences. Speaking of H.R. 
7039, he told the House Judiciary 
Committee: “It is quite evident that 
modern, organized commercial gam- 
bling operations are so completely 
intertwined with the nation’s com- 
munications systems that denial of 
their use to the gambling fraternity 
would be a mortal blow to their 
operations.” 

But it remains for Congress to act. 
Already two top syndicate members 
are known to have visited Washing- 
ton and to have conferred with ‘im- 
portant congressmen. At this point 
there is little public demand for 
the legislation, and there will surely 
be some alarm at the prospect of the 
Federal government’s interfering so 
extensively in the area of freedom to 
travel. 


Legalized Gambling? 

Far from putting a stop to crime, 
some laws actually seem to promote 
its growth. When a government at- 
tempts to forbid certain activities 
that large numbers of citizens do 
not really disapprove of, it runs the 
risk of expanding rather than reduc- 
ing the areas in which criminals 
find inviting opportunities to oper- 
ate. It may be that a central difficulty 
with many of this nation’s traditional 
notions about how to control crime 
is that they have often reflected the 
tastes as well as the morality of 
upper-middle-class persons who have 
not generally been attracted to the 
forms of entertainment—or vice, as 
you will—that criminals have found 
it profitable to purvey. At least 
not since Prohibition. Gambling, 
like the consumption. of alcohol, is 
and always has been a universal phe- 
nomenon. As the sociologist Herbert 
A. Bloch observes, the volume of 
gambling has remained at a relative- 
ly high level so far this century, and 
no efforts to control it have suc- 
ceeded. 

Gambling provides the base on 
which other and far more ugly 
forms of organized crime can rise. 
This point was made just two years 
ago by a Brooklyn grand jury which 
declared: “Gambling is the very 
heartbeat of organized crime both 
on a local and national scale. 
Strangely enough, this vital finding, 
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which should be apparent to every- 
one concerned with the. problem of 
law enforcement, is recognized in 
theory but virtually ignored in prac- 
tice. . . . Actually, if you scratch the 
professional operator of gambling 
ventures you find the narcotics ped- 
dler, the loan shark, the*dice game 
operator, the white slaver and the 
murderer.” 

An increasing number of public 
officials faced with the impossible 
task of enforcing the betting laws 
have been coming forth with pro- 
posals for legal off-track betting, gov- 
ernment lotteries, and so on. Such 
proposals, of course, inevitably run 
into strong, deeply felt opposition 
from the Protestant churches and 
their congregations. Protestant opin- 
ion does not appear to be solid on 
this subject, but a united front is 
maintained in deference to those 
groups for which gambling is an 
issue of urgent moral concern. There 
are certainly moral questions in- 
volved here. And one of them is 
whether it is better to leave gam- 
bling in the hands of the under- 
world or to bring it out into the 
open under public control. 


The Next Step? 


Past experience has certainly shown 
that no single solution can solve 
a problem as deep and complex as 
that of organized crime in America. 
What we have to reckon with is not 
only the existence of crime but also 
of a large, wealthy, and firmly en- 
trenched criminal class. The end of 
Prohibition did not destroy this class, 
and it is not likely that the end of 
certain gambling restrictions would 
do so. So long as there are rules 
against something a lot of people 
really want, there are profits to be 
made in getting around them, and 
criminals will take advantage of that 
opportunity. The report of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association on organized 
crime, which appeared during the 
Korean war, noted that gambling 
was by far the richest source of crim- 
inal revenue at that time, but that it 
could be expected that black-market 
revenues would soon exceed even 
those of gambling. Thus new strong- 
holds are constantly being created 
for the barons of crime. 

It is common enough to call for 
more light on any social problem, 
but organized crime is one that cries 


out both for understanding and for 
action. In the aftermath of the 
Apalachin meeting, of which so much 
has been said but so little proved, 
Edwin J. Lukas of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime asked, with- 
out result, for “a thorough canvas of 
all the existing and known significant 
rackets that currently victimize the 
American community” and “an cl- 
fort, in depth, to identify clearly the 
factors in our society which serve to 
cause and perpetuate rackets.” Move 
information is needed on this sul) 
ject, and needed urgently. 

The time of naive faith in simp!e 
solutions is past. The private gov- 
ernment of organized crime must he 
recognized as a national rather than 
a purely local problem. This docs 
not mean that the no man’s land in 
which city and state governmen(s 
have shown they cannot wage wi! 
effectively must be occupied by the 
Federal government alone. The t- 
tack must be co-ordinated among al! 
the various law-enforcement agencics. 
Only through this sort of co-opera- 
tion can we avoid the dangers that 
may lie in the extension—and pos- 
sible corruption—of Federal power, 
without leaving the job of fighting 
crime in the hands of the ill-sorted 
combination of various groups that 
prefer for both idealistic and practi- 
cal reasons to maintain the present 
cozy relationship between outlaws 


“and the law. But most important ol 


all, we must realize that an enter- 
prise that has become many-sided 
and national in scope can only be 
controlled by a many-sided and na- 
tional effort. 

This is a moment of rare oppor- 
tunity. A vigorous Attorney General 
has pledged the full support of the 
national government to bring or- 
ganized crime under control. The 
gambling fever of the postwar period, 
in which full employment coincided 
with a shortage of goods on which 
to spend the pay checks, seems to 
have abated somewhat, and there are 
no great commodity shortages to 
feed the black market. Crime, for 
the moment, is more vulnerable 
than it has been for some time. 

The opportunity must be seize:|. 
In the words of the Attorney Gener- 
al, “If we do not on a national scale 
attack organized criminals with wea) - 
ons and techniques as effective as 
their own, they will destroy us.” 
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The Loss of Laos 


DENIS WARNER 


VIENTIANE 

«hes CAPTURE of the mountain f[ast- 
ness of Padong on June 7 by the 
Pathet Lao rebels was the most seri- 
ous breach to date of the cease-fire 
in Laos. It also deprived the Royal 
Laotian Army of a commanding sa- 
lient close to Pathet Lao headquar- 
ters on the Plaine des Jarres and 


therefore of an important bargaining~s 


point in future negotiations. Worst 
of all, it revealed that the military 
capabilities of the six to eight thou- 
sand Meo tribesmen, who alone 
among the Royal forces have shown 
a disposition to fight, have been 
greatly exaggerated. They were put 
to flight by an artillery bombard- 
ment and a simple flanking move- 
ment involving no more than a com- 
pany of Pathet Lao troops. 

The Pathet Lao with its Vietminh 
cadres is both trained and experi- 
enced, and the forces led by Captain 
Kong Lae used to be elite of the 
Royal Laotian Army. “But it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the incompe- 
tence—and frequently the cowardice 
—of the Royal Laotian forces,”. ac- 
cording to one western military 
observer who has watched these 
forces in action. 

The reality of the military situ- 
ation is that Captain (now Brigadier- 
General) Kong Lae with perhaps 
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five thousand men and the Pathet 
Lao with about fifteen thousand 
could take any or all of the Mekong 
River towns, with the possible ex- 
ception of Savannakhet, any time 
they felt so inclined. They are in- 
hibited not by the Royal Laotian 
Army's forty thousand armed men 
but by the realization that their reg- 
ular forces have advanced as far as 
international discretion presently ad- 
mits. (This is not true, however, of 
their irregular forces, who have 
closed Mekong River traffic north 
and west of Vientiane and who are 
mining the roads twenty miles from 
the capital.) ; 


Down from the Mountains 

There is something almost pathetic 
about western protests against cease- 
fire violations. In the period before 
the cease-fire both sides engaged in 
brinkmanship: the Communists won 
hands down. Between March 11 and 
the cease-fire agreement of May 3— 
while the co-chairmen of the 1954 
Geneva Agreement were deciding 
whether a cease-fire should precede 
the new Geneva Conference and 
while the sEATo Council was speak- 
ing in all solemnity about taking 
“whatever action may be appropriate 
in the circumstances’—the Pathet 
Lao and Captain Kong Lae, with 


Russian military aid and Vietminh 
technical assistance, won the battle 
for Laos. 

Beginning on March 11, when their 
forces seized the vital Vientiane- 
Luang Prabang-Xieng Khouang road 
junction, the combined forces of the 
Pathet Lao and Captain Kong Lae 
began a series of operations that 
pushed the Royal Laotian Army out 
of the mountains into the foothills 
north of Vientiane. They planted 
themselves firmly only fifteen miles 
as the crow flies from Luang Prabang 
and secured the command of the 
eastern flank of the corridor leading 
to South Vietnam and Cambodia. 
Although their regular units ap- 
proached to within thirty miles of 
Thakhek on the Mekong, they were 
generally careful not to tread too 
heavily on Thailand’s sensitive toes; 
but the “Ho Chi Minh trail” into 
South Vietnam is now firmly theirs, 
and there have been reports that 
the 35lst Vietcong (Vietminh) Divi- 
sion is hurrying south along it to 
join battle against President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. 

This offensive cannot be accurate- 
ly described in conventional military 
terms. It was certainly co-ordinated: 
planes seized in Vientiane in Decem- 
ber shuttled Captain Kong Lae’s 
paratroopers to and fro; and in one 
instance, at least, Communist forces, 
probably Pathet Lao but described 
by the Laotians as Vietminh, entered 
Laos from North Vietnam. In some 
areas, battalions and companies par- 
ticipated in the attack; in other 
places the Pathet Lao did little more 
than blow its trumpet and: the royal 
walls of southern Laos collapsed. In 
the breathless stories told by refu- 
gees, platoons became battalions and 
battalions armies. 

It would be pointless at this stage 
to recapitulate all the sorry story 
that led to this debacle. Much of it. 
including the misdirection of mili- 
tary and economic aid and_ the 
French failure to train the Royal 
Laotian Army, has already been told. 
One or two recent milestones demand 
attention, however. The government 
decision that the Neo Lao-Hak Xat 
Party and the Peace Party candidates 
should be defeated in the election of 
April 24, 1960, for instance, resulted 
in ballot rigging so blatant that it pre- 
cipitated the August military coup 
by the then quite apolitical Kong 
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Lae. The escape of Prince Soupha- 
nouvong and his fifteen principal 
lieutenants (together with their 
guards) from custody in Vientiane 
three months earlier was another 
milestone. So was the U.S. decision 
to provide aid to General Phoumi 
Nosavan and Prince Boun Oum, who 
had established themselves at the 
head of a revolutionary committee 
in Savannakhet. The ostensible rea- 
soning behind this U.S. decision was 
that since General Phoumi still con- 
trolled a large section of the Royal 
Lao Army, it would disintegrate if 
he did not receive its pay, food, 
arms, and ammunition. Another pur- 
pose, it is clear, was to cause the 
collapse of the Souvanna Phouma 
régime. The results, however, did 
not turn out as planned. Souvanna 
Phouma was goaded into accepting 
Soviet aid and General Phoumi at- 
tacked Vientiane last December. 
This, in turn, drove Souvanna Phou- 
ma first into exile in Carabodia, then 
into an alliance with Prince Sou- 
phanouvong, his half brother who 
heads the Pathet Lao, and now into 
the embrace of Peking and Moscow. 

Disaster might yet have been 
averted if General Phoumi’s tactical 
skills had matched his ambition. In- 
stead of sending even a company of 
troops to block Kong Lae’s with- 
drawal from Vientiane, he tarried 
for two weeks before setting off in 
an often comic pursuit. This respite 
gave Kong Lae the chance to escape 
not only with the newly delivered 
Soviet aid but with all the reserves 
of trucks and fieldpieces delivered 
over a long period of time under the 
United States aid program. 


A Row of Dominoes? 


Nothing since the Second World 
War has shaken Southeast Asia more 
than the Laotian disaster. The 
French defeat in Indo-China had 
colonial overtones that tended to 
conceal the Communist threat. Even 
in Indo-China, many anti-Commu- 
nists thought it was better to get rid 
of the French first and to take care 
of the Vietminh later. There seems to 
be no sueh feeling about Laos, ex- 
cept perhaps in Burma and Indo- 
nesia, which are pinning what faith 
they can muster on peaceful coexist- 
ence. Elsewhere, however, the Lao- 
tian events have shattered both the 
comfortable feeling that seEato had 
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put an end to the era of Communist 
expansion in the area and the even 
more remote hope that the Commu- 
nists had no further territorial 
ambitions in Southeast Asia. | 

To its neighbors Laos is no longer 
a seemingly distant and chronically 
unstable and chaotic little state but 
a dagger whose point is aimed at 
Cambodia and whose cutting edges 
threaten both Thailand and South 
Vietnam. Malaya is gravely dis- 
turbed; there, as elsewhere, it is un- 
derstood that a Communist takeover 
in Laos may precipitate a sudden 
collapse of other positions patiently 
created and laboriously preserved. 

In the Philippines and Thailand, 
which alone of the countries of 
Southeast Asia area risked open and 
direct alliance with the West, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


and some of its non-Asian members 
are the objects of bitter attack. Brit- 
ain and France, which have consist- 
ently held out against what is opti- 
mistically referred to as a “military 
solution” for Laos, are publicly de- 
nounced as appeasers. Felixberto 
Serrano, foreign minister of the 
Philippines, told me that Britain 
would stop at nothing, including ap- 
peasement, to avoid becoming em- 
broiled in military action in South- 
east Asia. He thought Britain and 
France should be encouraged to con- 
fine their interests to Europe and 
that a new NATO-type security organi- 
zation should be formed around the 
United States, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and interested Asian countries. 
At this moment, he said, “Deterio- 
ration has been so marked that 
Thailand is toying with the idea of 
neutralism.” 

Even those who feel that Britain 
is right about Laos and that any sort 
of military intervention would havé 
inevitably resulted in a dangerous 
expansion of the war with little or no 


hope of victory are inclined to ques- 
tion whether Britain is ever likely 
to agree to the use of force in any 
crisis east of Suez. France has been 
at pains to make its position abun- 
dantly clear: it has no intention of 
taking up arms where it laid them 
down in defeat seven years ago. 

All of this makes sEaTo seein 
a rather curious security organi- 
zation to the Filipinos, the Thais, 
and even some Australians. The 
United States is not without its 
critics, either. Its final decision 
against military intervention and the 
Southeast Asian tour of Vice-Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson were not 
howling successes in either Manila 
or Bangkok. Mr. Serrano said he had 
hoped for something more than the 
“exuberant reassurances” Mr. John- 
son brought with him. “The preset 
administration appears to have lost 
touch with reality in the current 
situation,” he said. And the Thai 
foreign minister, Thanat Khoman, 
with the United States obviously in 
mind, said bitterly about the recep- 
tion that greeted certain Thai pro- 
posals at Geneva, “We learned from 
the Geneva Conference that the 
country which claimed to be our great 
friend likes its foe better than its 
friends.” 

These statements may appear irre- 
sponsible. They nevertheless reflect 
a state of mind which is serious. 
Thailand wants above all to keep 
the Communists away from its bor- 
ders; if it fails in this objective, a 
major and abrupt change in foreign 
policy will be not only possible but 
probable. 


All Eyes on Souvanna Phouma 


Two months ago the Thais thought 
they knew the type of limited mili- 
tary intervention that would have 
succeeded in preventing the com- 
bined Pathet Lao-Kong Lae forces 
from advancing on the Mekong. The 
plan, which might have been pu! 
into effect if Britain and France had 
not been so vigorously opposed, was 
to station SEATO garrisons in the 
Mekong towns, thereby releasing 
Royal Lao forces for duty inland 
while protecting, with minimum risk, 
the Mekong line. The British argu- 
ment, in brief, was that this would 
have produced an immediate spread 
of the conflict, that the Russians had 
indicated from the beginning that 
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they would match the West measure 
for measure, that Vietminh and 
even Chinese forces would then have 
made their appearance, and that 
soon the problem would have de- 
teriorated into another Korea or 
worse, with all the attendant risks 
of a major war. To many the argu- 
ment was convincing; but it has not 
dissipated the Filipino-Thai feeling 
that sEATO fiddled while Laos burned. 


If the Geneva Conference fails, the 
question of military intervention may 
arise again. Since the positions this 
type of timited operation were meant 
to preserve are now lost, the dangers 
in any future plan for intervention 
will inevitably be much greater. In 
short, the point has passed when 
such intervention was either feasible 
or a reasonable military risk, and the 
British and American positions, as 
stated at Geneva, now differ only in 
degree. Both now want a neutral 
Laos. Both profess to see some hope- 
ful signs. And if the British are less 
starry-eyed about Souvanna Phouma 
than they were, the Americans are 
frank in conceding that they handled 
him unwisely last year. 

But there is no getting around the 
fact that Souvanna Phouma has 
moved far to the Left since last 
October, when he said that his idea 
of neutrality precluded either the 
recognition of or the acceptance of 
aid from North Vietnam or Com- 
munist China. To judge from his 
comments today, China seems almost 
his spiritual home. He has said in 
Peking that it is to China he will 
turn for economic assistance. 


I’ Souvanna Phouma is still far from 

being a Communist, he clear- 
ly prefers Communist society at the 
moment. Western diplomats have 
repeatedly briefed the prince on the 
new American policy in Laos and 
assured him that if and when he 
forms a genuinely neutral coalition 
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government he will have Washing- 
ton’s unqualified support. But he re- 
mains unconvinced. He also re- 
mains charming, courteous, incor- 
ruptible, and, despite the company 
he has been keeping, a gentleman. 
But he is no administrator, and his 
previous periods of leadership in 
Laos have always been marked by 
his ignorance of what is going on 
around him. The characteristics that 
distinguish him from his contempo- 
raries are often admirable, but they 
might prove less so in controlling a 
coalition government that includes 
his half brother, whose Communist 
allegiance would seem to be in some 
doubt even after twenty years of as- 
sociation with the Vietminh. 

It is difficult to believe that Sou- 
vanna Phouma will be more than a 
figurehead in any government of 
national union that Geneva may 
conceivably produce. The ratio of 
cabinet seats being discussed as the 
possible basis for a neutral Laos are 
six-three-three or eight-four-four—six 
or eight of Souvanna Phouma’s neu- 
tralists; three or four for the Neo 
Lao Hak Xat Party; and a similar 
number for the representatives of 
the present Royal Laotian govern- 
ment. Souvanna Phouma’s group 
would certainly include former Min- 
ister of Information Quinim Pholsena 
and others who are nearer to the 
Pathet Lao than to the Right. 

Prince Souphanouvong, whose 
forces now control by far the greater 
part of the Laotian countryside, nat- 
urally favors the holding of an im- 
mediate election. A month or two 
ago Souvanna Phouma was saying 
that it would be unwise to hold an 
election within a year. Now he talks 
in terms of an election ninety days 
after a Geneva agreement. 

In a much more sophisticated so- 
ciety, or at least in a country where 
communications permit some mo- 
bility, it might be possible to ar- 
range for some sort of unbiased su- 
pervision that would ensure a fair 
election under such circumstances, 
but certainly not in less than a year. 
Here the prospect of genuinely free 
elections in a month, or in twenty 
months, is remote. 

Supervision would require tens of 
thousands of Lao-speaking neutral 
observers. Such observers simply do 
not exist. And since the Neo Lao 
Hak Xat controls the countryside, 


the odds are heavily in favor of that 
party, which has diligently built up 
an organization covering most of 
the country’s ten thousand villages 
and whose right-wing opposition re- 
mains divided into small factions 
each with its own competing interest 
in power and self-aggrandizement. 
Even the Royal Army leadership is 
a dubious quantity. General Phoumi 
is a strong man, but he trusts few 
of his subordinates. General Amkha, 
once his top field commander, is 
under arrest; and General Ouane 
Rathikone, the commander in chief, 
is in Europe because Phoumi 
thought it wiser to have him along 
at Geneva rather than to leave him 
to his own desires at home. 


A Beachhead on the Mekong? 


Laos has been a battleground in the 
East-West war; and the Commu- 
nists, with external support, have 
won internally. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to quarrel with Mr. Serrano, 
who believes the best we may get 
out of Laos is a reconstituted gov- 
ernment, ostensibly neutral in the 
initial months, but under Pathet 
Lao domination and destined for 
eventual Communist control. 

Is there no other solution? Thai- 
land, despairing of its effort to 
treat the Neo Lao Hak Xat at 
Geneva as only one of a large num- 
ber of Laotian parties and entitled 
therefore to only a small share of 
the spoils, is now thinking in terms 


of a cordon sanitaire. As a final and 
desperate resort, the Laotian right 
wing would probably accept parti- 
tion. Its idea of a proper solution 
is that Souvanna Phouma and 
Souphanouvong should accept seats 
in the Boun Oum-Phoumi govern- 
ment. At the other end of the scale, 
even Phoumi has toyed with the 
idea of a new Kingdom of Champas- 
sak, with a capital at Savannakhet. 

Quite apart from the moral con- 
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sideration involved in turning over 
large numbers of people who have 
at least tried, however ineffectively, 
to fight the Pathet Lao, and whose 
treatment would be based on inten- 
tion rather than performance, there 
are two serious objections to this. 
First, it would expose the poten- 
tially dissident northeastern prov- 
inces of Thailand to »recisely the 
same sort of infiltration that ad- 
vanced the Pathet Lao cause in 
Laos. And second, in the matter of 
infiltration and Pathet ‘Lao control, 
the Champassak region is worse off 
than several of the nothern prov- 
inces where Communist domination 
is taken for granted. Thanks to its 
lightning campaign before the cease- 
fire, the Pathet Lao in this region 
now holds all the interior trails and 
roads leading to South Vietnam and 
Cambodia. It would require a con- 
siderable military campaign to dis- 
lodge them, especially since the 
area is vital to the success of any 
uprising in South Vietnam. 


Tr MIGHT BE POSSIBLE, nevertheless, 
to make an exchange of the Ho 
Chi Minh trail to the south for the 
numerous Royal salients held after 
the March and April Pathet Lao of- 
fensive. If this is possible—and it is 
a long chance—a more rewarding 
temporary expedient, if not a more 
likely long-range solution, might be 
to partition Laos on the basis of a 
roughly defined cease-fire line. This 
would leave the Royal Laotian gov- 
ernment with Luang Prabang, 
Vientiane, and all the other Mekong 
River towns, a narrow strip of riv- 
er flats extending to the base of the 
mountains, and a knuckle of ter- 
ritory in the south. It would be 
little more than a dune between the 
Pathet Lao sea and the Thai hinter- 
land; but, adequately garrisoned, it 
would provide Thailand with a 
temporary cordon sanitaire and per- 
haps cut off the Vietminh’s trades- 
men’s entrance into South Vietnam. 
Provided it received enough western 
aid, it might also be able to ac- 
commodate the refugees from the 
Communist areas. 

By no standards is such a solu- 
tion desirable. But in the larger task 
of holding the rest of Southeast 
Asia together, even for a few years, 
it may well prove the best we can 
reasonably hope for. 
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‘Where the Press Is Free...’ 


ROBERT BINGHAM 


Bae IT LEFT to me to decide 
whether we should have a 
government without newspapers, or 
newspapers without a government,” 
that ravenous reader Thomas Jeftfer- 
son once declared, “I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the lat- 
ter.”” He felt so strongly about the 
role of newspapers in a democratic 
society that he didn’t consider the 
Constitution complete until a Bill 
of Rights was added which guaran- 
teed freedom of the press in its very 
first Article. It was his opinion that 
“Where the press is free, and every 
man able to read, all is safe.” 

Well, the press is still free of any 
overt form of government censor- 
ship, and every man can certainly 
read—the headlines at least—but I 
wonder how Jefferson would feel 
about the safety of American democ- 
racy if he could see some of our 
newspapers today. We must remem- 
ber that his enthusiasm for news- 
papers was based on a belief that 
unrestricted competition in the busi- 
ness of communicating news and 
opinion would not only ensure that 
the citizenry was well informed but 
also help raise public discussion of 
national policy to the highest possi- 
ble level. An inspiring thought. But 


it would be naive to claim that it 


has always worked out that way. 

The plain fact of the matter is 
that freedom of the press, essential 
as it is in a democracy, offers no 
guarantee in and of itself that truth 
will triumph in the free-for-all of 
journalistic competition—especially, 
as in this country, when that com- 
petition is almost entirely economic 
rather than ideological. I would 
even go so far as to suggest that the 
best journalism throughout the his- 
tory of our democracy has been gen- 
erally produced in spite of competi- 
tion, by an aristocracy of determined 
individual editors and publishers. 
And it seems to me there is plenty 
of evidence to prove that competi- 
tion, while it occasionally serves to 
keep editors on their toes, has gen- 
erally tended to lower rather than 
raise journalistic standards. 

I think you could almost state it 


as a general rule that the more news- 
papers a city has, the worse those 
papers will be. Take two examples— 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Even after the un- 
lamented death of the Post, Boston 
has more metropolitan dailies than 
any other city in the country except 
New York, and with the exception 
of the Christian Science Monitor, 
which isn’t really a Boston paper 
anyway, they all range from mediocre 
to miserable. In Louisville, there is 
only one newspaper publisher. Yes, 
the Courier-Journal has that despica- 
ble, un-American thing we call a 
monopoly. But the Courier-Journal 
is one of the best papers in the coun- 
try, by Jefferson’s or anybody else's 
standards. And most of the other 
good papers in the country—the 
Baltimore Sun, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the Milwaukee Journal, 
the Denver Post (let’s leave New 
York out of this for a minute or 
two)—face no direct competition at 
the time of day they publish. 


I TAKES courage as. well as imagi- 
nation to put out a good paper 
against competition these days. Sup- 
pose you’re running a newspaper 
and you find that at the same time 
the mechanical costs of publishing 
have gone up tremendously in the 
last few years, the advertisers—who 
represent a larger and larger pro- 
portion of your income—are begin- 
ning to take most of their business 
down the street to the tabloid that 
has several thousand more readers 
than you do, not to mention the TV 
station that has a couple of million 
more viewers. Unless you simply 
don’t care whether you go out of 
business the next time the linotype 
operators ask for more money, it 
stands to reason that you're a lot less 
worried about winning a Pulitzer 
Prize next year than you are about 
raising your circulation any way you 
can. Splash a contest all across the 
front page? O.K. Play up the adul- 
tery angle in an otherwise abysmally 
uninteresting divorce case? O.K. 
Run a four-column picture of the 
girl in a bathing suit pretending to 
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dig the first shovelful of eartn at 
a new shopping center where a 
lot of advertisers will be opening 
branches? Absolutely. And _ while 
we're about it, let’s save a few bucks 
by firing those guys in our Washing- 
ton bureau and take our coverage 
from the wire services entirely. Most 
of our readers hear all the national 
and international news they want on 
radio or TV anyway. It’s stale by the 
time they get our paper. Let’s give 
‘em something different. Maybe we 
could get Dorothy Kilgallen’s col- 
umn, for instance. 

The result, one that Jefferson 
would hardly applaud, is that if 
sooner or later the papers don’t ac- 
tually merge, they might as well. 
Because they will have become prac- 
tically indistinguishable. They all 
play it safe, looking over each other’s 
shoulder to make sure that every 
paper makes the same concessions 
to what the editors hopefully call 
the popular taste. 

The press is legally free to print 
what it wants, and yet we are nearly 
drowning in a sea of homogenized 
journalism. 


WwW what about New York? I 


claim that competition tends 
to lower the level of all papers to 
that of the worst and most sensation- 
al paper in town; and in New York 
there are four morning and three 
evening metropolitan dailies—not to 
mention the Wall Street Journal, 
an excellent paper which like the 
Christian Science Monitor is in a 
class by itself. And yet the best of 
the New York papers is one of the 
best in the world, and even the worst 
compares quite favorably with any 
other papers in the country outside 
New York except a few like the out- 
standing ones I mentioned earlier. 
Make no mistake: I am convinced 
that the over-all trend toward medi- 
ocrity and uniformity is firmly estab- 
lished in New York, but by and large 
the murky tide is advancing more 
slowly. 

There are several explanations that 
come to mind. For one thing, New 
York not only has more people than 
any other city but more different 
kinds of people in terms of back- 
ground, races, and economic inter- 
ests: the field is big enough to allow 
several papers—although probably 
not seven—to operate without bang- 
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ing their heads against each other 
in the fiercest sort of competition. 
For another thing, what I call the 
aristocracy of determined editors 
and publishers who are more inter- 
ested in putting out good papers 
than in making money has created 
a formidable tradition in New York, 
a tradition that is still more or less 
alive, especially among those who 
share the rather arrogant assumption 
that New York speaks for the nation, 

Most newspapersmen are exasper- 
ated by the stodginess and long- 
winded total recall of the good gray 
Times, but they read it very care- 
fully nonetheless, because they know 
they will find stories in it that simply 
won't appear anywhere else. 

But great as it is, the Times cer- 
tainly has its faults. And most of 
them, ironically, proceed from. its 
greatest virtues. The predictable 
questions are asked at news confer- 
ences, the predictable answers are 
given, and the Times always prints 
the complete text. Is it a newspaper 
or the daily installment of the ar- 
chives of history? The Times sallies 
forth more and more frequently to 
find the news—Harrison Salisbury’s 
report from the South, a recent series 
on the economics of the theater, and 
Anthony Lewis's series on Massachu- 
setts politics are outstanding ex- 
amples—but mostly the Times waits 
smugly to receive the news. And then 
it tells everything it knows. A friend 
of mine has suggested that the Times 
could save its readers about an hour 
a day if it would put what was real- 
ly new right up front in a story and 
then print the rest of its report un- 
der a dignified subhead saying “You 
Already Know What Comes Next.” 
There might be another subhead 
later on to the effect that “The Fol- 
lowing Details, Given for the Sake of 
Complete Historical Accuracy, Are 
Not Actually Very Important.” 

One thing the Times needs is some 
fairly sharp editing. If you cut out 
all of the material under the two 
subheads you would still have a 
pretty good paper. In fact what you 
would have would be something very 
much like the Herald Tribune. In 
the relatively brief time since John 
Hay Whitney bought out the Reids, 
he has made two more or less com- 
plete changes in the top editorial 
brass, so that it’s not always easy to 
guess from day to day which way 


the Trib is going. Just when I began 
to like some of the innovations for 
which I understand Managing Edi- 
tor Fendall Yerxa was largely respon- 
sible—just then a whole new team 
came in under John Denson, the 
former editor of Newsweek, and the 
Trib suddenly seems to have ac- 
quired some of the less commend- 
able aspects of a news magazine. It’s 
all cluttered up with eye-catching 
but often irrelevant feature stories, 
headlines and picture captions that 
are cute rather than informative, 
and little boxes that I suppose are 
supposed to give you a chuckle. All 
this distresses me because I am con- 
vinced that the city badly needs a 
good Herald Tribune. 

If you cut the Trib’s ration of 
important news down still further 
and jive it up with a lot of flashy 
headlines and first names, you have 
the two morning tabloids, the News 
and the Mirror. I am not, of course, 
taking account of all the sensational 
stories and special features that give 
the tabloids their distinctive per- 
sonality; I am talking here about 
newspapers as news papers, not en- 
tertainment. There is no doubt that 
the tabloids are very entertaining. I 
have heard a number of intellectuals 
in the sort of Partisan Review set, 
if you know what I mean, claim that 
the News is the best paper in Amer- 
ica because it tells what we are really 
like. God knows, they may be right. 

The Mirror, a Hearst paper, is 
overshadowed both by its rival, the 
News, in the morning and by its big 
brother, the Journal American, in 
the afternoon. It seems to me you 
could make the Journal American by 
putting back some of the news you 
had taken out of the Trib to make 
the tabloids in the morning—and a 
good deal of it still would be morning 
news warmed over—and adding a 
banner headline about a_ prison 
break in the Bronx (in which no 
prisoners actually got away). Frankly, 
the Journal American is my favorite 
afternoon paper, but that’s probably 
because I keep looking to see if 
they’ve printed Westbrook Pegler or 
my Social Security number. I guess 
there’s more news in the World- 
Telegram and Sun than in the Jour- 
nal American, but it isn’t much, and 
the whole thing is put together with 
a sort of bleak Scripps-Howard re- 
spectability that sort of blurs before 
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your eyes after a hard day at the 
office. 

And finally there is the liberal pa- 
per. If you took all the news that you 
had been passing around from paper 
to paper all day and let Jimmy 
Wechsler throw it in his wastebasket 
after he’d written an editorial de- 
ploring it, you’d have the New York 
Post. There is almost no news in the 
Post, although there are a number of 
signed columns written by high- 
minded liberals who apparently 
have read papers that carry news. 


I HAVE, of course, oversimplified 
the picture shamefully. But on 
the whole, when you cut away the 
gimmicks and circulation builders, 
I am more impressed by how much 
our papers are alike than by how 
different they are from each other. 
Some print more and some print 
less, but all of them tend to take 
what they are pleased to call the 
news pretty much as its given to 
them, by everybody from Robert 
Moses to Nikita Khrushchev. Even 
our best papers display remarkably 
little enterprise in this great free- 
enterprise system of ours. Why, for 
instance, is the chaos of traffic and 
transportation in this great city only 
news when there’s a fire in the sub- 
way? Or at the other extreme, why 
is the fate of democracy in South 
Korea—which gets more economic 
aid from us than any other nation 
in the world and whose very exist- 
ence was preserved at the cost of 
fifty-four thousand American lives— 
why is South Korea only news when 
there’s a coup d’état there? 

Toward the end of his second term 
of office, one of our most irascible 
Presidents wrote to a friend: “Noth- 
ing can now be believed which is 
seen in a newspaper. Truth itself 
becomes suspicious by being put into 
that polluted vehicle. . . . I really 
look with commiseration over the 
great body of my fellow citizens, 
who, reading newspapers, live and 
die in the belief that they have 
known something of what has been 
passing in the world in their time.” 

No, the man who wrote these 
words was not Harry Truman. It was 
Jefferson. His devotion to freedom 
of the press never wavered for an 
instant, but he realized that it’s also 
important what the pres: does with 
that precious freedom. 
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News and the Nation’s Security 


DOUGLASS CATER 


ee KENNEDY'S appeal last 
April for the press to use “self- 
restraint” when handling news at- 
fecting national security had a pre- 
dictable response. A_self-deputized 
group of editors and _ publishers 
called on Mr. Kennedy to inquire 
what he had in mind. They 
emerged an hour later to assure re- 
porters that there was no need at 
this time for any kind of voluntary 
censorship machinery. Did they agree 
with Mr. Kennedy that there was 
need for self-restraint? The group's 
spokesman, Felix McKnight, editor 
of the Dallas Times Herald and pres- 
ident of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, answered, “Any 
responsible editor faces that news 
judgment every day.” 

Mr. Kennedy was reluctant to ap- 
pear to be pressing for any particular 
plan of reform. He did suggest that 
if the editors would designate one 
of their members—he mentioned 
Turner Catledge, managing editor of 
the New York Times, as an example 
—the government would willingly 
brief him on its secrets so that he 
might serve as adviser, strictly ex- 
officio, to his colleagues. But the sug- 
gestion made little impact. After- 
ward, Benjamin McKelway, editor of 
the Washington Evening Star, de- 
nied that any proposals had been 
made to the group. 


News That Hurts 


A serious shortcoming in this meet- 
ing between the President and the 
press was the absence of a bill of 
particulars. President Kennedy had 
no desire to cite specific news stories, 
and the press group did not ask that 
any be cited. It was too bad. Exam- 
ining the various categories of ex- 
amples submitted to the White 
House from the various government 
agencies would at least have pro- 
vided the basis for discussion of a 
problem that is both serious and 
subtle. 

A first category deals with news 
stories directly revealing military 
secrets. Ever since the Second 
World War, Pentagon officials com- 


plain, it has become common prac- 
tice for data about weapons and sci- 
entific developments to appear in 
the press before they are formally 
declassified. Speed and flight charac- 
teristics, firepower, rates of produc- 
tion, and location of plants and 
weapons sites sometimes appear 
while a weapons system is in the de- 
sign or experimental stages. The 
press has revealed scientific probes 
being kept under wraps, such as the 
Argus shots in outer space. It specu- 
lates freely and informedly on the 
target dates of the various space 
probes. All this, according to the 
complaints, advertises to the Soviets 
our precise plans and _ priorities 
in time for them to engage in effec- 
tive counterplanning. 

A second category of complaint 
covers news that reveals to the Soviets 
not only what we know about them 
but how we know it. The American 
press, claim the critics, thus does the 
work for Soviet counterintelligence. 
One example was a Time article in 
1958, two years before the U-2 inci- 
dent, reporting that “High-altitude 
U.S. photo-reconnaissance planes fly- 
ing from the West made a night- 
time penetration of Russian airspace 
in late 1956 or early 1957.” The arti- 
cle also noted that by measuring 
the Krypton 85 in the atmosphere, 
“U.S. experts guesstimate that the 
Russians have something like three 
thousand nuclear weapons.” 

A more directly damaging intelli- 
gence breach—to which the President 
referred in his speech to the pub- 
lishers—occurred in February, 1960, 
when the New York Times reported, 
“The Soviet Union made two un- 
successful launching attempts during 
its recent test firings of a powerful 
new rocket into the Pacific Ocean, 
United States officials said today.” 
The failures, according to the story, 
had been detected by U.S. listening 
posts in the Middle East. 

This was not the first disclosure 
of the detection system. A year ear- 
lier, U.S. News & World Report car- 
ried a detailed account relating that 
“Powerful radio listening posts . 
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surround the Soviet Union . . . not 
only record what is said by fixed 
stations, but even pick up short-dis- 
tance radio communications between 
mobile units of the Red Army in the 
field thousands of miles from the 
western ‘ears.””’ But the New York 
limes story, citing specific evidence 
of what had been detected, evidentiy 
‘riggered a Soviet reaction. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Kennedy noted in his 
speech, alterations in the detection 
mechanisms had to be made “at the 
expense of considerable time and 
money.” 


| ceo to government’s com- 
plaint, the press has been simi- 
larly unrestrained in revealing pos- 
sibilities for aerial surveillance of 
the Soviet Union since the U-2’s 
exposure. In its issue of May 16, 
1960, appearing shortly before the 
Summit Conference was scheduled 
to convene, Aviation Week carried 
a feature article announcing, “Unit- 
ed States will continue manned 
reconnaissance flights over the heart 
of the Soviet Union despite Rus- 
sian retaliation threats.” Reporting 
that the U-2 was not the only U.S. 
high-altitude aircraft available, it 
claimed that “Other, more ad- 
vanced manned reconnaissance sys- 
tems will go above 100,000 feet, us- 
ing exotic fuels developed during 
the past five years. . . .”. Two weeks 
later, Hanson Baldwin reported in 
the New York Times that this plane, 
sometimes described as the “U-3,” 
had been put in jeopardy by the 
U-2’s misfortune. 

Other alternatives to the U-2 
have also been widely publicized in 
the press. A month before the U-2 
pilot Francis Gary Powers was shot 
down in Russia, there were news 
stories labeling the newly launched 
Tiros weather satellite as “spy in 
the sky.” When officials of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration protested this designa- 
tion, one story proclaimed, “Tiros I 
may prove unintentional spy.” 

As evidence that this publicity 
was not lost on the Soviets, NASA 
officials point to an article in the 
Soviet publication International Af- 
fairs by Georgi Zhukov, a close ad- 
viser to Khrushchev. It quoted a 
Wall Street Journal article of May 
10, 1960: “Now that Russia has 
proved it can knock American spy 
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planes out of the sky, the United 
States will rush development of a 
new method for peeping behind the 
iron curtain—via satellites in space.” 


Scoop and Distortion 


But the government's case does not 
end with the violations of strict mili- 
tary secrecy. According to some 
critics, there are other categor- 
ies of news reporting that do po- 
tentially greater damage to national 
security. Robert Cutler, who was 
Eisenhower's Assistant for National 
Security Council Affairs, once de- 
clared, “I am convinced that leaks 
to the press of matters in a discus- 
sion stage, of working papers, or oral 
Council deliberation, of bits and 
pieces of the vast paraphernalia that 
goes into careful, reasoned, sensible 
policymaking, play into the enemy’s 
hands.” 

Part of this complaint is directed 
at the proclivity of reporters to 
“scoop” the government on matters 





to be negotiated at the international 
conference table. Premature public- 
ity, it is pointed out, can effectively 
destroy the U.S. bargaining position 
before there has been a chance to 
bargain. During the days before re- 
sumption of the test-ban talks in 
Geneva last March, there was a 
series of advance disclosures about 
what the United States would of- 
fer. On March 21, the day the talks 
began, the New York Times's re- 
markably accurate account of con- 
cessions to be made by the Amer- 
ican negotiators caused shock 
among officials in the Disarmament 
Administration. 

The press also does damage, in 
the opinion of the government 


critics, when, by relying on biased 
sources, it presents a distorted pic- 
ture of government policies still in 
the formative process. One quoted 
example was the recent Washington 
Evening Star account of a private 
memorandum written by Secretary 
of State Rusk to Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara. According to the 
Star, Rusk proposed that “‘Even 
massive [Soviet] attacks on Europe 
should be met with conventional 
weapons.” This story, State Depart- 
ment officials claimed, caused con- 
sternation among our allies, par- 
ticularly the West Germans, who 
were sensitive to any weakening in 
the new administration’s military 
posture. 


ii TURNED OUT that what Rusk was 

actually proposing was to con- 
sider how to raise the “nuclear 
threshold” so that the first outbreak 
of fighting in Europe would not 
provoke an atomic holocaust. In 
the opening paragraph of his memo- 
randum, he had also stressed the 
necessity of strengthening the na- 
tion’s nuclear forces. But the Star 
story had not been based on the 
memorandum directly, only on an 
“interpretation” of it supplied by 
someone in the Air Force who was 
obviously hostile to the Secretary of 
State’s position. Without making 
the memorandum public, Rusk 
found it impossible to provide an 
effective rebuttal. 

One final category: officials argue 
that the impact of news stories, per- 
fectly innocuous at one time, can 
be disastrous at another. Jt depends, 
too, on the way they are played. A 
case in point was a New York Times 
story of February 20, which ap- 
peared at the precise moment when 
the U.S. representatives at the Unit- 
ed Nations were denying Soviet 
charges that we contemplated uni- 
lateral intervention in the Congo. 
The story was headlined “U.S. Navy 
Ready for Congo Role,” and men- 
tioned five U.S. ships operating near 
the Gulf of Guinea “ostensibly for 
good will visits to African ports but 
also for a possible emergency role 
in the Congo crisis.” Statistics quot- 
ed from a Navy memorandum pro- 
vided a detailed account of the 
logistical requirements for such an 
operation. 

In fact, the memo had been pre- 
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pared some time earlier ‘or the pur- 
pose of comparing the Navy's “sea- 
lift” capacity to the Air Force's 
“airlift” (naturally the sealift was 
superior). It was unclassified, having 
no relation to the Congo crisis. But 
the resulting uproar that took place 
within Ambassador Adlai Steven- 


son’s mission to the United Nations 
promptly caused it to be labeled, too 
late, top secret. 


Why Secrets Are Leaked 


Mr. Kennedy has not been the first 
of the postwar Presidents to be con- 
cerned with security. Truman once 
claimed, “Ninety-five per cent of our 
secret information has been pub- 
lished by newspapers and. slick mag- 
azines.”” And Eisenhower confessed 
he had been “plagued by inexpli- 
cable, undiscovered leaks in this gov- 
ernment.” His assistant Cutler went 
farthest of all in his protest, declar- 
ing: “In this world where freedom 
as never before struggles rawly for 
survival, what is the role of . . . free 
press in the United States with re- 
spect to publication of secret secu- 
rity matters? . . . I suggest that, in 
these areas, they must make clear 
how they will contribute to our sur- 
vival.” Cutler argued: “Until the 
President has acted, until he has 
approved a policy recommendation 
made to him by the National Se- 
curity Council, nothing has hap- 
pened.” The press, in other words, 
has no business poking around. 

For the reporter in Washington 
there is a note of unreality about 
much of the outcry over secrecy. It 
ignores the method and motivation 
by which secrets leak out. Despite 
Cutler’s contention, news does hap- 
pen in our form of government be- 
fore it tidily crosses the President's 
desk. Policies and programs being 
fought out frequently depend for 
their life or death on the publicity 
that can stimulate political support. 
This is the way our government 
works and will probably continue to 
work even in a time of national 
peril. 

Comparatively little of this traffic 
is in classified documents. The Al- 
sop brothers, who have disclosed 
their share of secrets over the years, 
once claimed that neither one had 
read a secret document for more 
than a decade. “Furthermore, if 
anyone now made us a present of a 
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classified document,” they have testi- 
fied, “we should reject it as firmly 
as we should reject a pot of poison.” 

The reporter grows callous when 
he sees how readily available the 
secrets of government are if he 
shows a little energy and imagina- 
tion. Partly, the slippage results 
from the inevitable problem of the 
Executive in keeping Congress in- 
formed. Congressmen are garrulous 
by vocation. In the case of mili- 
tary secrets, Pentagon censors fre- 
quently must work in great haste 
to meet the urgent deadlines im- 
posed by the legislative committees. 
One service’s censor is not always 
aware of another service's secrets. 
The result is the kind of mixup that 
occurred when the House Appropri- 
ations Committee recently published 
hearings in which General Thomas 
D. White's testimony about the 
speed and take-off characteristics of 
the F-105 and F4-H jet fighters was 
deleted while Admiral Arleigh A. 
Burke's testimony on the precise 
same subject remained intact. 


B"" FREQUENTLY the motivation 
goes deeper than that. A long- 
time correspondent, William  S. 
White, has written: “The leak of 
exclusive story is rarely an example 
of a reporter’s persistence or skill. 
More often it is simply an evidence 
of the harassed necessity of some 
official to put a situation before 
the public with a spurious sense 
of drama in order to gain attention 
for it.” 

In the defense field particularly, 
the competitive desire of a military 
service or a related defense industry 
to promote its own interests leads to 
steady leakage of technical secrets. 
The reporter has only to read the 
numerous military trade journals— 
also available to the Soviets—through 
which Pentagon-subsidized manu- 
facturers boost their wares. This 1i- 
valry over weapons can build into 
the sort of rivalry over doctrine and 
strategy that caused an Air Force 
zealot to feed out the twisted version 
of Rusk’s memorandum. 

It can have other bizarre conse- 
quences. In testimony before the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee last 
year, Admiral Hyman Rickover re- 
ported that a toy manufacturer had 
produced a $2.98 plastic model of 
the Polaris submarine complete with 


a sheet of instructions stating that 
it was in strict accordance with of- 
ficial Navy blueprints. A Soviet ship 
designer, he said, could “spend one 
hour on that model and tell he has 
millions of dollars’ worth of free 
information.” Rickover, admitting 
that the Navy had allowed produc- 
tion of the model, declared, “I per- 
sonally am aghast that this was 
done, but our internal military 
controversy is so great that there is 
a tendency for each service whole- 
heartedly to fight the others in order 
to achieve its own objectives.” 

The reporter feels that he is often 
made the whipping boy for govern- 
ment’s lack of discretion. Eisenhow- 
er administration officials, sensitive 
on Soviet primacy in space, deliber- 
ately encouraged stories to show 
that the United States was not being 
caught unawares. The NASA regu- 
larly announced Soviet space shots 
ahead of the Russians. Not being 
privy to details of our intelligence 
methods, the press could not be 
aware when certain facts about the 
Soviet missile failures were peculiar- 
ly sensitive. 

The Kennedy administration's 
policy, now that U-2 surveillance 
has been cut off, is to keep the So- 
viets in doubt concerning how much 
is known about them. But the re- 
porter still detects an ambivalence 
in officialdom’s attitude toward se- 
curity. Secretary McNamara caused 
wry reactions when he complained 
to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee of press disclosures that the 
Nike-Zeus anti-missile system was 
deficient. “What we ought to be 
saying is that we have the most per- 
fect anti-ICBM system that the hu- 
man mind will ever devise,” he 
declared. Reporters could point to 
McNamara’s own testimony in the 
same hearings as confirmation of 
Nike-Zeus shortcomings. 

The reporter fears that what 
officials really want is to make him 
into a glorified public-relations man 
for the government. He detects a de- 
sire in the upper echelons of the 
Kennedy administration, possibly 
more than in the previous one, to 
create an illusion of intimacy with 
the public. Around the White House 
there has been a relaxed attitude to- 
ward some security matters, as when 
TV cameras were allowed to record a 
candid chat between Kennedy and 
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his deputy, John J. McCloy, about 
disarmament plans. 

During the post-mortem on the 
Cuban fiasco, one newsman’s story 
that caused consternation at the 
White House was traced directly to a 
Presidential background session with 
a group of reporters. Mr. Kennedy al- 
ways found that it paid to be fear- 
lessly frank with the press when he 
was a candidate. He has had diffi- 
culty setting an example of discre- 
tion now that he is dealing in 
national rather than campaign 
strategies. 


Traffic Rules and Self-Restraint 


The press in America has tradition- 
ally operated with a healthy mistrust 
of secrecy in government. It feels 
confirmed in that mistrust when a 
secrecy-shrouded operation like the 
Cuban one reveals glaring errors of 
information and judgment. At the 
same time, there are many reporters 
in Washington who are sorely trou- 
bled by the dilemma President 
Kennedy posed in his speech to the 
publishers. They recognize that they 
frequently must operate in a no-man’s 
land where news and national se- 
curity are in conflict. They lack the 
reassuring guideposts of wartime. 

This is not largely a dilemma 
posed by yellow journalism or even 
~—as when the Chicago Tribune re- 
vealed the cracking of the Japanese 
code during the Second World War 
—grossly irresponsible journalism. As 
the examples would indicate, this 
dilemma affects the New York 
Times more than most, precisely be- 
cause it is more reliable and con- 
tains more news than most. 

The reporter with any brains and 
enterprise cannot help knowing 
more news than is fit to print. 
Whether he admits it or not, he does 
in fact exercise self-censorship nearly 
every day in the stories he selects or 
rejects. Anyone who reported every- 
thing he knew would not be in 
business for long. 

The problem is how to develop 
restraints in an unruly and competi- 
tive profession without crippling the 
fiercely independent approach that 
makes for good reporting. It is too 
simple to suggest, as one editor did 
to Mr. Kennedy, that “The job of 
protecting security is one that lies 
with the government by policing its 
own sources of information.” Cer- 
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tainly that is the beginning of the 
job, and officials like Secretary Mc- 
Namara need to be encouraged in 
their efforts to lay down a few traffic 
rules. Yet, in an establishment as 
vast as the Pentagon, it is difficult to 
run down the culprit. It took an esti- 
mated one thousand man-hours of 
investigation before the Air Force 
general suspected of leaking the 
Rusk memorandum story could be 
exiled to Maxwell Field, Alabama. 
From the press’s viewpoint, having 
the government handle the whole 
police job by itself would be an un- 
happy prospect. Key agencies could 
impose tight entry controls as well 
as restrictions on contacts with em- 
ployees. It would severely cripple the 
reporter who needs a privileged posi- 
tion of access if he is to do an ade- 


quate job. The solution does not lie 
in making the nation secure by keep- 
ing the press ignorant. 


A Two-Way Responsibility 

The solution lies more in stimu- 
lating a sense of realization among 
reporters, and more particularly 
among editors, that the decision to 
publish news affecting national se- 
curity should be based on a higher 
standard than what is referred to as 
“news judgment.” Even responsible 
reporters are tempted to go the limit 
when there is no disapprobation for 
the irresponsible. Disclosures that 
are at first shocking become accepted 
as common practice. Precautions con- 
sidered normal when dealing with 
local news situations—no_ editor 
would prematurely expose police ef- 
forts to capture a kidnapper—are 
lightly abandoned when dealing 
with national news. 


Before the press group called on 
Kennedy, they received a letter from 
Murray Snyder, who fought many 
unhappy battles over secyrity as Ei- 
senhower’s Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs. Snyder 
suggested the creation of an advisory 
White House panel of top news ex- 
ecutives, paid by the media, who 
would have the same high security 
clearance now provided newsmen on 
reserve status with the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. He con- 
cluded, ““The media and government 
officials can never reach agreement 
on what stories will hurt the coun- 
try and the free world unless they 
are able to talk about them in depth 
and with complete candor, before 
they break” (the italics are Snyder’s). 

But the two-way responsibility be- 
tween press and government should 
not end there. The President also 
needs to have someone at the White 
House—someone removed from the 
petty and parochial fights within the 
departments—whose job is to watch 
over the conflict between news and 
the nation’s security. He should not 
have a censor’s mentality. His pri- 
mary purpose would be to determine 
how fast and fully the news of gov- 
ernment could be gotten out. When 
a distorted story, such as the Rusk 
memorandum, was brought to his 
attention, he would work to round 
it out rather than suppress it. He 
would be obliged to rigorously 
eschew public-relations stunts de- 
signed to garner cheap publicity for 
the administration. Only by an open 
and aboveboard apnroach to the 
news could he develop the mutual 
trust with the press shat would per- 
mit him to advise reporters or their 


.editors when a story should be de- 


layed or deleted in the interest of 
national security. 


pwn need to be ways of arbitrat- 


ing the war of intelligence- 
counterintelligence that goes on be- 
tween government and the press. 
The opportunity to converse about 
their problems could be beneficial to 
both sides. Who knows? If members 
of the press had had a chance to 
voice their private fears about the 
woefully ill-conceived and _ ill-con- 
cealed Cuban operation while there 
was still time, maybe the adminis- 
tration would have had sense enough 
to call the whole thing off. 
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The Strange Legacy 
Of ‘El Benefactor’ 


EDWARD DE GRAFF 


EVERAL YEARS AGO, when the sugar 
domain of the late Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo y Molina 
was in an early stage of evolution, a 
delegation representing certain for- 
eign companies arrived in the 
Dominican Republic. Negotiations 
dragged along until General Ansel- 
mo Paulino Alvarez, then Trujillo’s 
alter ego and indisputably the num- 
ber two man in the hierarchy, ap- 
peared on the scene. 

Paulino was a mountainous man 
who wore large dark glasses, and 
two pistols dangled from his belt. 
He was dark, rough, sebaceous, and 
sinister. One of his underlings told 
him there was a law that prohibited 
the arrangement that both sides 
desired. Following his custom, he 
took charge at once. 

“Get the dean of the Law School,” 
Paulino said. The time was ten in 
the morning. 

The dean arrived at ten-thirty. 
Paulino pointed out the offending 
statute and said, “You have until 
half-past eleven to draft a new law.” 

“What then?” inquired one of the 
visitors. 

“Then,” said Paulino, “the law 
will arrive at Congress by noon. Con- 
gress will have until three o'clock to 
pass it.” 

And so it happened. Except that 
the Congress did not require the full 
three hours. 

The incident is unimportant. It is 
merely representative. But it does 
reveal the ruthless sense of pur- 
pose by which the Trujillo economic 
empire was assembled. And it hints 
at the nature of the difficulties that 
will attend its dismantling. Thirty- 
one years of this unwavering effort 
have produced an economic king- 
dom quite unlike anything else in 
the world today. It is really a gigan- 
tic medieval fiefdom in which the 
greater part of the national assets 
are held directly by the feudal lord 
or, through him, by a sinall circle 
of nobility. From these a sprinkling 


of lesser blessings filters down to 
their various retainers. 

Also unique is the social proc- 
ess that has made this feudal 
growth possible. That process is the 
merger, more intimate and final than 
the closest marriage, of politics and 
economics. One is not even a branch 
of the other, for they are identical. 

Now that Trujillo is dead, it is 
unlikely that abilities any less ob- 
sessive and forceful than those of 
the domineering and wily tyrant can 
manage this one-man national econ- 
omy. But how is the great machine 
to be taken apart and reassembled 
along more orthodox lines without 
grinding to a halt? It is impossible 
to realize the complexity of this 
work of economic reconstruction 
without first understanding the ex- 
tent of the Trujillo holdings and 
the devices and stratagems by which 
they were acquired. 


Both Sugar and Salt 


As to the extent of the holdings, 
the general conclusion is clear 
enough. With a few possible excep- 
tions, Trujillo owned directly or in- 
directly a substantial interest in 
nearly every major enterprise in the 
country. His immediate circle owns 
much of the remainder. 

The acquisitive instinct appeared 
when Trujillo was still a mere gen- 
eral. His mistress, Maria Martinez 
(the mother of his son Ramfis, and 
later to become his third wife), ob- 
tained with Trujillo’s help the 
laundry concession for the army. A 
little later she made a small fortune 
by advancing to government em- 
ployees their monthly salaries for a 
fee of five per cent. Trujillo himself 
began to accumulate large estates. 
Soon after his assumption of the 
presidency in 1930 he had the salt 
monopoly firmly in hand. 

Other ventures soon followed by 
the score. When social-insurance leg- 
islation was enacted, a Trujillo in- 
surance company was ready and 


waiting to sell the government the 
necessary accident insurance for all 
workers. Tobacco was another early 
monopoly, in the form of an unin- 
viting cigarette that was sustained 
only by a tariff so high that Ameri- 
can cigarettes sold for eighty-five 
cents a pack. When the black market 
in imported cigarettes proved hard 
to abolish, the Trujillo company 
tock it over by obtaining sole distri- 
bution rights for all U.S. brands. 

Peanut oil was still another Tru- 
jillo monopoly, and a real bonanza 
because of the strange absence o! 
animal fats from the store shelves. 
The peanut residue produces animal 
feed, and it happens that Trujillo 
also owned much of the cattle indus- 
try. Cattle led to meat packing, 
the government-owned facilities for 
which were financed by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington and 
then leased to Trujillo. In the same 
manner, lumber concessions led to a 
furniture monopoly. 

The business complex of Trujillo 
ranged from guns to cognac, and 
about sixty thousand workers are 
said to be employed in private fac- 
tories serving these undertakings. 

Other important interests are con- 
trolled by Trujillo’s brother-in-law, 
Francisco Martinez Alba. They in- 
clude the cement monopoly, the con- 
struction industry, hardware, and al- 
most the entire import business of 
the country. 


—— DESERVES a special word be- 
cause of its dominant position in 
the Dominican economy. This com- 
plicated and costly business was at 
one time owned entirely by foreign 
concerns. Here Trujillo moved cau- 
tiously, temporarily investing a sub- 
stantial amount of his own money. 
Two mills were constructed after 
the Second World War, including 
the installations at Rio Haina, the 
largest in the world. Ten more prop- 
erties were obtained by purchase 
from American or Canadian owners. 

In the development of the Rio 
Haina plantations, the land was 
bought from the former owners at 
forced-sale figures. Those who were 
slow to get the point were dispos- 
sessed and relocated. The expense of 
the vast undertaking was offset by a 
twenty-year tax exemption. Costs were 
cut to the bone by the use of govern- 
ment irrigation, the free use of gov- 
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ernment construction equipment, and 
the availability of soldiers and con- 
victs as laborers. But even more was 
required, and the government was 
glad to oblige. In 1953 Trujillo sold 
his entire holdings to a govern- 
ment bank which paid him $50 
million in cash and government 
securities. Soon after, several of his 
dummy corporations bought the 
properties back on long and easy 
terms. The $50 million was spent 
in the purchase of other estates, to 
round out the Trujillo properties. 
Today the Trujillo interest in sugar 
comprises about two-thirds of the 
country’s production and is worth 
well over $100 million. 

It is impossible to state with any 
accuracy the total value of the Tru- 
jillo economic aggregation. Estimates 
range from $500 million to $1 bil- 
lion. The diversity of these hold- 
ings, however, is no greater than the 
variety of the means by which they 
were put together. 


What the Left Hand Doeth 


If there is any thread that can be 
traced through the entire fabric of 
the Trujillo operations, it is the 
use of the power of the govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly, openly 
or covertly, in support of private 
purposes, so that there ceased to be 
any real distinction between “pub- 
lic” and “private.” 

The salt story illustrates one meth- 
od. The pre-Trujillo salt producers 
were conducting business in a 
manner that the new chief of 
government chose to characterize as 
unsanitary. They were expropriated 
in the name of public health and 
order, and a concession for sanitary 
salt was given to a Trujillo company. 
In 1946, to obtain cash, Trujillo 
sold the business to a government 
bank at a good profit. The govern- 
ment then invested large sums in 
new equipment and in the develop- 
ment of new deposits. In 1955, an- 
other Trujillo company repurchased 
the whole expanded and improved 
operation from the government. 

The tobacco story illustrates an- 
other method. Anselmo Copello, 
Majority owner of the leading to- 
bacco company, received an appoint- 
ment as ambassador to the United 
States in 1943, after being pushed 
almost to the wall. At the same 
time, he decided to sell a substan- 
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tial interest in his company to 
Trujillo at a gentlemanly figure. 

The importing activities of Mar- 
tinez Alba grew to their present 
significance by another effective de- 
vice. This was the judicious granting 
and withholding of import permits 
and the enactment of regulations cal- 
culated to harm one company and 
favor another. 

A different kind of ingenuity was 
used in the case of Trujillo’s ship- 
ping company. When it failed to 
produce a profit, it was mortgaged 
to the Banco de Reservas for $3 mil- 
lion. Trujillo soon turned the fleet 
over to the bank in discharge of the 
debt. The government had the un- 
profitable ships; Trujillo had the 
cash. 

It is this complexity of method 
combined with a general facade 


of legitimacy that will make the un- 
tangling and redistributing of this 
nexus of holdings so difficult. But 
untangled and redistributed it will 
have to be, sooner or later, in one 
manner or another. Unless the co- 
terie of relatives and hangers-on 
survives intact, the pressure from 
other elements of the public for a 
share in the national patrimony will 
be irresistible. And it is highly un- 
likely that the coterie can survive, 
for its abilities are of a lesser order. 
Moreover, the history of our time 
demonstrates amply that no nation 
can remain stable without a broad 
and effective middle class, and such a 
class cannot exist without participa- 
tion in the national economy. 

The various exile groups now 
plotting their return to the Domini- 
can Republic have plans of various 
sorts for the payment of reparations 
or the restitution of improperly ac- 
quired property, but the task will be 
enormously difficult. How is an im- 
proper acquisition to be defined? 

Assume the purchase by a Trujillo 
company of a cement plant at sixty 
per cent of book value. Was the pur- 
chase improper because of some 
veiled political hint in the -back- 
ground? What if the sale was sweet- 


ened by an offer of assistance in the 
matter of an import permit for an 
unrelated business? What if the 
rights of innocent heirs are involved? 
Suppose the business was resold and 
the proceeds honestly reinvested in 
another enterprise? What if the sale 
was made only because of a harsh 
municipal ordinance designed for 
another purpose? If the business has 
tripled in value, are the original own- 
ers entitled to the increment? Sup- 
pose a law was enacted for the 
purpose of forcing the sale: how do 
you prove it when the official record 
is full of other justifications for its 
enactment? 

In short, how will the law be able 
to establish the slight elevation of a 
bureaucrat’s eyebrow or the delicate 
tapping of a police inspector’s fingers 
upon a table? Thousands of such 
questions will surely arise. They will 
all be different. And they must all be 
answered with some approximation 
of justice. If they are not, the evolu- 
tion of this feudal realm into a mod- 
ern society will be delayed until 
revolutionary pressures arise or are 
imported. 

Trujillo held power for thirty-one 
years, and his reign deeply altered 
the institutions of his country. 
A new order must be evolved in a 
country with little experience in the 
methods and traditions of modern 
economic organization. Who can 
establish and administer the new 
system? Who can afford to buy what- 
ever assets are made available to 
public investment except the sort of 
people who now own most of the 
property? : 

Perhaps even more important, a 
new order will have to face the utter 
erosion of will and spirit, the in- 
evitable legacy of long tyranny. 


T° the last 140 years, the Domini- 
can Republic has experienced the 
bloody rule of Haiti, status as a 
colony of Spain by request, an offer 
of absorption into the United States, 
a succession of venal and sometimes 
bestial dictatorships, complete civic 
stagnation, thirty revolutions, foreign 
management of its customs collec- 
tions, and the arrival of the United 
States Marines. It is hardly an im- 
pressive preparation for a difficult 
venture in self-rule at a time when 
the Caribbean is seething with tur- 
moil and foreign pressures. 
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The Viscount Malgré Lui 


PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE 


LONDON 
Tr Now Looks as if the British peer- 
age may finally meet its doom, not 
because of the unfair privileges its 
members enjoy but because of the 
unfair disadvantages under which 
they suffer. Its feudal walls are 
threatened today not by the common 
masses seeking to get in but by a 
noble few struggling desperately to 
get out. So long as the House of 
Lords merely kept the people down, 
that was tolerable. The complaint 
today, however, is quite different— 
that it is preventing ambitious noble- 
men from climbing up. This is clearly 
a much more serious matter. For a 
nation that is at one and the same 
time deeply snobbish and passion- 
ately against injustice, no rallying 
cry could carry farther or unite more 
sections of the population than that 
of “Unfair to noblemen!” This, of 
course, is why the second Viscount 
Stansgate, better known as Mr. An- 
thony Wedgwood Benn, has man- 
aged in the last few weeks to 
shake the hereditary peerage far 
more severely than all the egalitar- 
ian, radical assaults of the past. 

Until his father, the first Viscount 
Stansgate, died a few months ago, 
young Anthony was a prominent 
Labour M.P. who greatly enjoyed 
the rough-and-tumble of party war- 
fare in the Lower Chamber and 
could look forward to rapid promo- 
tion if a Labour government was 
ever returned to power. The last 
thing he wanted was to have to leave 
the Commons as a result of inherit- 
ing a peerage. 

Cynics assume that his disinclina- 
tion springs from arrogant ambition 
to become prime minister or chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, which now 
is virtually out of the question 
for a peer. Lord Stansgate himself 
rebuts the charge, pointing out 
quite rightly that apart from these 
two top offices, all cabinet posts are 
open to members of the House of 
Lords, as is confirmed by the Earl 
of Home’s appointment as foreign 
secretary. Indeed, the prospects of 
office are probably higher for a 
Labour peer than for a Labour 
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M.P., since there are relatively few 
peers to choose from. The fact re- 
mains, however, that in the Labour 
Party at any rate, a peer does suffer 
profound disadvantages sufficient to 
deter an ambitious politician. While 
his prospects ef office may improve, 
his chance of exercising influence in 
the party is substantially diminished. 


Room at the Bottom? 


There have, of course, been other 
M.P. sons of noble fathers, like 
the present Lord Hailsham, who 
have also sought to retain their right 
to sit in the House of Commons after 
succeeding to their father’s title. (In- 
cidentally, Sir Winston Churchill's 
refusal to be ennobled springs from 
a desire to avoid putting Mr. Ran- 


dolph Churchill in this predicament 
—a rather fanciful scruple seeing 
that the younger Churchill’s political 
future has been blocked by self-cre- 
ated obstacles.) But no one before has 
been prepared to carry his struggle 
as far as Lord Stansgate, who has not 
only pleaded with the Commons—as 
did Lord Hailsham—to alter its rules 
barring peers from membership, but 
also summoned the people to his aid 
by putting himself forward as the 
candidate in the by-election that fol- 
lowed his involuntary ennoblement. 

What is more, he won the by-elec- 
tion with a massive majority. So the 
question facing the country now is 
not simply whether an ambitious 
M.P. should be sent to the Lords 
against his will; it is the far more 
burning issue of whether the electors 
should be denied the representative 
of their choice simply because he 
happens to have had a peer as a 
father. 

There can, I think, be very little 
doubt that an overwhelming major- 
ity of the country feels that Lord 
Stansgate, and the electors who voted 
for him, are in the right and that the 
government, in refusing to give way, 


is wrong. Yet if the government were 
to give way and were to allow Lord 
Stansgate to renounce his title and 
retain his seat, it is difficult to see 
how the hereditary principle could 
long survive. For the essence of an 
hereditary system is that it imposes 
duties as well as privileges, remov- 
ing them altogether from the sphere 
of personal choice. If a coronet can 
be put on and taken off at will, it 
loses precisely those special qualities 
without which it is no different 
from any ordinary headgear. Put it 
another way: if one hereditary peer 
is free to divest himself at will of his 
nobility, how can this avoid making 
other hereditary peers who wish to 
keep their titles look rather foolish? 


— of party advantage would 
certainly prompt the govern- 
ment to sacrifice the hereditary 
principle, since the arguments by 
which it can be defended make lit- 
tle appeal to a modern electorate. 
The two merits usually claimed for 
a hereditary aristocracy in politics 
are disinterestedness and mediocrity. 
A class whose position in society is 
fixed and which is therefore im- 
mune to the corrupting force of 
ambition is, so its apologists tell us, 
particularly suited to take a long 
and honorable view of the nation’s 
interest. To Edmund Burke, an even 
stronger argument for the hereditary 
principle was that it contributed to 
the governing class that essential 
element of ordinariness, of similar- 
ity to the common man, which is 
absent from meritocracy. G. K. 
Chesterton made the same point 
when he contended that the House 
of Lords was a far more democratic 
institution than the House of Com- 
mons, because to be an M.P. you 
had in practice to be a successful 
businessman, trade unionist, or 
lawyer, which are all achievements, 
whereas to be a lord you had only 
to be born, which is a_ universal 
experience. 

A modern Tory could go even 
further and turn the tables on the 
Marxist critique of aristocracy. In 
the old days it was probably true to 
say that the argument of disinter- 
estedness fell to the ground, since a 
landowning aristocracy was itsclf, 
par excellence, a highly organized 
special interest. Insofar as the aris 
tocracy today has any economic 
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basis, it comes from the ownership 
of shares in industry which are con- 
trolled not by the shareholders but 
by up-and-coming salaried techno- 
crats. In other words, it is now pos- 
sible for the hereditary aristocrats 
to be disinterested in a way that 
they could never be before. For the 
first time they can really practice 
noblesse oblige—and the administra- 
tion of the social services provides 
infinite opportunities for this—since 
they have ceased to be a class or an 
interest in competition with other 
classes or interests. 


sm of these arguments, how- 
ever, would be likely to con- 
vince the public that Lord Stans- 
gate should be sacrificed on the 
altar of the hereditary principle. 
They are both too elusive and too 
abstract to lend themselves to plat- 
form exposition. Therefore, what 
the government is much more likely 
to do is to meet Lord Stansgate’s 
agitation by putting forward its 
own reform program for the House 
of Lords, not only to solve the prob- 
lem of peers’ renouncing their titles 
and retaining their seats in the 
Commons but also to make other 
more radical changes. 

This, however, is far from what 
the Labour Party actually wants. 
Although it is theoretically opposed 
to the hereditary principle, it is 
even more opposed in practice to 
the idea of breathing really effective 
new life into the Upper Chamber. 
The Socialists well realize that if the 
House of Lords were to be composed 
largely of life peers chosen on the 
grounds of individual merit, rather 
than largely of hereditary noble- 
men chosen by birth, this would 
immensely strengthen its influence. 
A body that contained the elite of 
industry, trade unionism, the pro- 
fessions, and the arts would be able 
to compete with the Commons on 
far more favorable terms than the 
present feudal institution. 

Why should the Labour Party be 
frightened of such a development? 
The short answer is that an Upper 
Chamber reformed on _nonheredi- 
tary lines would probably be just as 
conservative as the present body; 
but whereas in its present form it 
is easy enough to dismiss its views 
with impunity, in a reformed state 
it would have to be taken far more 
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seriously. In short, by modernizing 
the House of Lords and stripping 
off its feudal encrustations, the 
Tories might well prop it up as an 
instrument of conservative power 
for yet a few more centuries. Basi- 
cally, therefore, the Labour Party is 
as fearful of the consequences of 
Lord Stansgate’s campaign as is the 
Tory Party. 

Further reform of the House of 
Lords, like so much else in British 
history, may come about more by 
accident than by design, not because 
of some deep surge of opinion about 
some major question of principle 
but because of what almost amounts 
to a personal accident. For the first 
Lord Stansgate, who was himself a 
staunch Socialist, accepted a peerage 
only with the greatest reluctance 
and against his better judgment. It 
was during the Second World War, 
and the coalition government felt 
that in the interest of national 
unity, Labour Party representation 
in the Lords needed strengthening. 
At that time young Anthony’s po- 
litical ambitions seemed scarcely 
relevant, since his elder brother, 
who was subsequently killed in the 
war, was still alive. But if the first 
Lord Stansgate had not felt it his 
patriotic duty to accept Churchill’s 
request, it is unlikely that there 
would have had to be a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry into reform of the 
Lords in 1961. 

For there can be little doubt that 
the momentum the Wedgwood 
Benn case has gathered is personal 
rather than ideological. It is for 
Benn rather than against the aris- 
tocracy; for “common sense,” which 


argues that the nobility of this par- 
ticular father should not be visited 
on the head of this particular son, 
rather than against the idea of in- 
herited titles altogether. 


os at any rate, is how the 
problem presented itself initially. 
But in the course of the ensuing de- 
bate the argument has spread from 
the particular to the general, since 
the only way the government has 
been able to refuse Lord Stansgate’s 
personal request has been on grounds 
of general principle. And once the 
Tories fell back on their basic be- 
lief in hereditary aristocracy—which 
few of their younger members really 
believe in—the Socialists in turn 
were forced to riposte by attacking 
that principle root and _ branch, 
which again few of them are really 
eager to do. So against the will of 
both parties, the question of House 
of Lords reform has been thrust into 
the center of the political stage, 
and the government has been com- 
pelled to set up a Parliamentary 
inquiry that nobody wants. 

The outcome is all the more ab- 
surd since in recent years the House 
of Lords has been giving general 
satisfaction. Indeed, in their prag- 
matic way, the Tories have been re- 
forming the Lords in practice with- 
out changing its principles, largely 
through the innovation of life peer- 
ages, surely one of Mr. Macmillan’s 
most constructive contributions to 
British politics. Every year the gov- 
ernment recommends that the Queen 
elevate a limited number of public 
figures, both men and Women, to 
the House of Lords—but only for 
the span of their own lifetime. The 
title ends with their death. Sociolo- 
gists, headmasters, economists, in- 
dustrialists have all been honored in 
this way. Barbara Wootton, for ex- 
ample, is now to be heard lecturing 
their Lordships on the causes of 
sexual crime and other matters. As 
a result, the debates are certainly 
very often a good deal more expert 
and even more lively than they are 
in the Commons. 

Lord Stansgate has interrupted 
this gradual, illogical, pragmatic 
adaptation of the Lords to modern 
conditions by raising an issue about 
his personal future that cannot be 
solved except by a clear-cut decision 
of basic principle here and now. 
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The Lost Decades 
In Italian History 


CLAIRE STERLING 


ROME 
Or Aprit 25, Italy commemorated 
the sixteenth anniversary of its 
liberation from Fascist rule. The 
celebration, if somewhat matter-of- 
fact, wasn’t yet the perfunctory affair 
it may become a few generations 
hence: while not all] Italians had op- 
posed Fascism by any means, those 
who did aren’t likely to forget it. 
But how about those who have come 
after them? What do Italians born 
in the 1930's and 1940's know about 
Mussolini beyond the fact that he 
drained the Pontine Marshes? What 
do they know of his squadristi and 
castor-oil treatments and Pact of 
Steel with Hitler, of the Nazi occu- 
pation in Italy and the partisan 
Resistance? 

The powerful obliterating force of 
time has been at work. There are, 
of course, some young men and 
women who feel strongly about 
Fascism, one way or the other. But 
even these tend to see the era just 
preceding theirs through the lens of 
folklore, and an unnerving number 
of others seem as incurious and dis- 
engaged about it as they might be 
about the Boxer Rebellion. 

Clearly, time alone cannot be 
blamed for this state of affairs: six- 
teen years aren't all that long. But 
time has been helped, in this case, 
by the disinclination of older Italians 
to talk about such painful memories, 
and still more by the fact that a 
whole generation has grown to man- 
hood without learning a word on 
the subject in its schools. 

It was only eight months ago that 
the government decided to permit 
the teaching of history from 1922— 
Year One of the Fascist Era—onward. 
Until then, all history had stopped, 
from primary school through the 
university, at the First World War; 
and many scholars felt that this was 
just as it should be. For a country 
shrouded in classic academic tradi- 
tions, the idea of injecting shrill 
political controversy inte the class- 
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room was highly unorthodox. More- 
over, to teach about Fascism fully 
and fairly, with all its ignoble fea- 
tures—political oppression at home, 
predatory raids abroad, defeat and 
disgrace in war, fratricidal blood- 
shed—requires an exacting kind of 
patriotism as well as objectivity. 
No scholastic formulation, however 
guarded, could have failed to add 





one more scabrous issue to all the 
others in domestic politics; and no 
government since the Liberation had 
felt strong enough to face that. 


Certified Chronicles 


The present government of Amin- 
tore Fanfani, which has finally done 
so, isn’t much stronger than the 
others. But it has evidently decided 
that the immediate risk is small 
compared to the risk of having a 
second generation reach voting age 
in political innocence. “With the 
time that has elapsed and the ob- 
jective evaluation that scholars have 
made,” said the Minister of Educa- 
tion in his proclamation, “these 
events [since 1922] have by now 
entered under the arch of history. 
They can no longer be ignored in 
official teaching, lest our youth 


should have an incomplete and in- 
sufficient knowledge of the new 
democratic order of the republic.” 

Admirable as the minister's inten- 
tions might have been, however, the 
results so far are discouraging. Ac- 
tually, Italian scholars have done 
very little toward making an objec- 
tive evaluation of Mussolini and his 
works. The fault is not entirel) 
theirs, since all official documents 
on that period are locked up in th« 
state archives, where probably the. 
will stay for quite a while. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that not 
many historians here have contrib- 
uted so much as a reasonably im- 
partial essay on those years, and 
not one has yet produced a ful! 
textbook. Hence, though contempo 
rary history has been part of the 
official curriculum since last Novem- 
ber, it still isn’t included in schoo! 
examinations; only three professors 
are giving courses on it in the uni- 
versities; in the high schools a num- 
ber of teachers skip the subject al- 
together, and the others rely on 
hastily prepared supplements to old 
textbooks. 


M*** TExTBOOKS suffer [rom a 
crippling reticence or deliberate 
deformation, or both. One of the 
most widely circulated high-school 
history texts, for example, describes 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia by 
saying: “Ethiopia came into conflict 
with Italy because of a violation of 
frontiers by the Ethiopians”; it adds 
that Mussolini attacked Greece be- 
cause “Greece refused to join the 
tripartite Rome-Berlin-Tokyo alli- 
ance”; it goes on to explain that 
Mussolini sent his army to help 
Franco in Spain because, though 
Franco was rebelling against a legal- 
ly elected government, that govern- 
ment was “an anti-clerical democratic 
republic [author's italics] heading 
swiftly toward Bolshevism, and im- 
posed by a minority on a traditionai- 
ly Catholic and monarchist nation”; 
and it clarifies Hitler’s rise to power 
by saying: “In the uneasy period after 
the First World War, Germany sul- 
fered more than any other bellig- 
erent state; but, formed by a people 
with great moral resources and 
national pride, it did not take long 
to rise again.” The same author 
devotes one line to anti-Semitism 
in Nazi Germany by referring to 
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Hitler's “vexatious campaign against 
the Jews.” 

In another high-school text, also 
widely circulated, most of Europe’s 
troubles between the two world wars 
are ascribed to the Versailles Treaty, 
which, among other things, destroyed 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, “that 
centuries-old bulwark of Latin-Ger- 
man civilization against the growing 
pressure of the Slavs”; the discontent 
caused by that treaty is described as 
having so disoriented Italian soldiers 
returning from the war that, “in- 
stigated by parties of the Left with 
a criminal propaganda of hatred 
against the ruling classes, they aban- 
doned themselves to public demon- 
strations, and even fell so low as to 
occupy the factories”; and it was in 
this political debilitation, against 
which the “healthy part of the na- 
tion reacted,” that Mussolini took 
on the task of rescuing the country 
from “the Bolshevism spreading over 
the Peninsula.” According to the 
same author, Mussolini was a man 
of “extraordinary dynamism .. . [and] 
an admirer of the history and gran- 
deur of Rome . . . who let himself 
be seduced by the idea, noble in it- 
self, of conferring similar fortunes 
on the New Italy.” It was with these 
“audacious aspirations,” the author 
concludes, that “the Duce ruined 
himself and Fascism.” After his ar- 
rest on July 25, 1943, “The an- 
nouncement of this extraordinary 
event immediately brought a wave of 
lively anti-Fascist agitation through- 
out Italy: the number of Fascist 
victims was very great.” 


_— are egregious examples. But 
- even in the less exuberant texts, 
the kind of facts that any citizen of 
a young and untried democracy like 
Italy’s ought to know are often ob- 
scured or ignored altogether. In the 
high-school and junior-high texts par- 
ticularly—and only a small fraction 
of Italy’s youth goes on to college— 
the student is given to understand, 
by and large, that Fascism arose in 
Italy as the only alternative to Com- 
munism; that it was a more or less 
mild dictatorship (of the “rosewater” 
variety, as a university graduate in 
political science assured me); that 
the expansionist policies of Mussolini 
and Hitler both were simply a con- 
tinuation of the pre-First World War 
struggle between have and have-not 
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nations (with no indication that 
Fascism might have had unusual 
historical characteristics); that the 
Second World War, therefore, was 
no different from the First (except 
that the second time Italy chose the 
losing side); that partisan fighters in 
the Resistance were on the same 
juridical, political, and moral plane 
as those who fought for Mussolini's 
puppet Salé Republic (formed by the 
Germans after the Duce had been 
overthrown); and that whatever 
might have gone wrong with Mus- 
solini’s plans, it was Britain, the 
United States, Haile Selassie, the 
League of Nations, Hitler, or at 
worst the Duce’s sycophantic advisers 
who were to blame. 

Rare are the textbooks that talk 
of Mussolini’s responsibility for the 
murder of the Socialist leader Mat- 
teotti in 1924 (which marked the end 
of all liberty in Italy), or the Fascist 
squadristi who once roamed the 


country beating and killing oppo- 
nents of the Duce, or the arrests, the 
torture, and the long prison sen- 
tences inflicted on Italian democrats. 
Even the massacre of more than 
three hundred Italian hostages in 
Rome’s Ardeatine Caves—the primary 
symbol of Nazi brutality during Hit- 
ler’s wartime occupation of Italy—is 
hardly ever mentioned. 


Democracy Under the Caesars 

It would be surprising, in these 
circumstances, if Italy’s younger 
citizens could have a clear idea of 
the fears, hopes, suffering, and ideals 
that went into the founding of the 
present republic—all the more so 
since not many of them even have 
a clear idea of how the republic 
works. Until three years ago, the 
schools here gave no instruction in 
civics. The function of the govern- 


ment and the rights and duties of 
its citizens were matters left to polit- 
ical parties or the press for explana- 
tion; and so little explaining was 
done that few Italians under thirty 
today could define precisely the pow- 
ers of the president, or the division 
of powers among the state’s executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches, or 
the other constitutional provisions. 

Parliament tried to correct this 
in 1958 by ordering the addition of 
civics courses to the school syllabus 
at all levels. But with the syllabus 
running back to the founding of the 
Roman Empire, the average time 
devoted to this new subject has been 
about sixteen hours a year. Many 
teachers who know nothing about 
the material simply don’t teach it; 
and here again, the textbooks are 
not excessively helpful. Of the fifty 
civics texts examined recently by 
the Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom, directed by Ignazio Silone, only 
fifteen were found adequate. Among 
the others, one is apt to come across 
statements like “We have the fortune 
to live in a family and a state or- 
ganized in an almost perfect manner, 
and we enjoy a splendid civiliza- 
tion,” or “Woman has a fundamental 
and delicate function in society, in 
that every woman is or will be a 
mother.”’ On occasion, the statements 
are a good deal more deadly. “Solely 
from the political point of view,” 
says one widely used text, “the com- 
ing and continuance of the Fas- 
cist régime ‘revolutionized’ [author's 
quotes] the Italian state, transform- 
ing it from a liberal, democratic, and 
parliamentary state to an authori- 
tarian and totalitarian one. But all 
this was done in the most orthodox 
legality A typical coup d'état, 
on the other hand, was the deposition 
of the Fascist régime on July 25, 
1943, and thereafter.” “No social 
organism can exist,” says another 
popular text, “if the will of all men 
does not become a single will. No 
form of social life can be imagined 
without a guide, without those who 
command and those who obey. The 
social organism can survive and pros- 
per, therefore, only when there exists 
within it a hierarchy among men, 
in the sense that some are given to 
lead and command, and all the 
others have the duty to let them- 
selves be guided and obey.” 

While texts like these might give 
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the impression that Italy's school 
system is riddled with Fascists, that 
isn’t true. Many of the authors 
quoted here consider themselves 
democrats, and the teaching staffs 
have at least as many conscious 
anti-Fascists as Fascists. But the 
authors aren’t all scholars, nor can 
they easily shake off the mental 
habits of a lifetime; and between 
the political extremes on the school 
faculties is a large body of over- 
worked and underpaid teachers whose 
chief concern is to stay out of trouble, 
and who have no particular views on 
anything at all. For them, the re- 
public, the constitution, and the 
Resistance seem somehow to be deli- 
cate and vaguely dangerous themes; 
and they feel it is unpleasant and 
unsafe, as well as unpatriotic, to 
dwell on the disagreeable aspects of 
their country’s recent past. In this 
regard, there isn’t much doubt that 
they reflect a considerable body of 
public opinion. 

Italy has been a unified state for 
only a hundred years and a demo- 
cratic republic for only fifteen, with 
twenty-two years of Fascism in be- 
tween. The Italians haven't had 
much time, therefore, to accumulate 
lasting democratic traditions in 
politics. Unless the gaps in their 
educational system are repaired, 
three generations of them will have 
had no chance to pick up the ele- 
mentary principles of democratic 
thinking in the schools. 


5 yer FACT that most Italians have 
stuck to democracy since the re- 
public was formed is a tribute to 
their moral quality. For the most 
part, these are people who have lived 
through Fascism, and therefore know 
what democracy isn’t. The time is 
coming soon when the overwhelming 
majority of voters will not even have 
had such experience to go by. Wheth- 
er or not these younger Italians are 
alone in their prevailing attitudes 
of indifference and noncommitment 
—and these seem to be a universal 
mark of our times—a disturbing 
number are nevertheless indifferent 
and uncommitted. Uncer these con- 
ditions, one can’t helo wondering 
how long the republic can continue 
to resist the encroachinz totalitarian 
movements of both Rizht and Left 
by relying on the instincts rather 
than on the training of its citizens. 
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All Quiet Along the Ubangi 


SERGE MAMONTOFF 


I AM NOT at all an adventurer, but 
a very ordinary man, and I hate 


‘to travel. But war and the hatreds 


left by it, and the precarious situa- 
tion of a stateless foreigner in Europe, 
have prompted me to come to a part 
of the world about which I once 
knew little. Kwango, where I now 
live, is a tiny speck in the heart of 
Black Africa. On a map you might 
find Bangui, which has become the 
capital of the new Central African 
Republic, or even Bambari, the 
nearest town to us; but Kwango 
is inhabited only by some three thou- 
sand Negroes (no one has ever count- 
ed them) and by me. 

When I first came to Kwango from 
Bordeaux thirteen years ago to super- 
vise a sisal-hemp plantation, the 
journey took almost a month. Com- 
munications are somewhat improved 
now, but our mail is still brought by 
a foot runner. Like everyone else, I 
live in a thatched hut, which leaks 
in the rainy season. Right in front, 
glimmering through the mango trees, 
flows the Ubangi River, a tributary 
of the Congo; on its opposite bank 
is the Belgian Congo, whose troubles 
have, thank God, not reached us. 
Here all is still quiet. 

I have come to like Kwango. I can 
almost call it home. There is great 
beauty in it, particularly the Ubangi 
River, which is more than a mile 
wide, with islands inhabited by buf- 
faloes and at times even by elephants 
who swim across. 

In the rainy season, running from 
April to November, the Ubangi is 
deep and powerful, swift and threat- 
ening. In the dry months the cur- 
rent subsides and the water clears. 
Hippos sleep on the sand banks of 
the islands, which are visited by 
flocks of wild duck and proud eagles. 
The Negroes catch gigantic fish in 
their nets, wading in the water with- 
out fear of crocodiles. 

I like to watch the passage on the 
river of an important chieftain. Some 
twenty oarsmen row on each side of 


the long piragua while the chief sits 
on a chair under an umbrella. A 
man squats at his feet beating a tom- 
tom. In the back of the boat is a 
crowd of wives and children and be- 
hind these a helmsman, while on the 
bow, dancing and gesturing, stands 
a sorcerer with a painted face and 
dressed in feathers and bright rags. 
The whole crew chants a savage mo- 
notonous tune. 


peo NEGROES wear no clothes ex- 
cept for a rag to hide their sex. 
As soon as they have money, the; 
dress in white or bright fabrics. Wom. 
en like colored bongos, pieces of 
cloth which they drape around them. 
They are coquettish and laugh easily. 
Some are quite pretty and well built. 
The general level of poverty has been 
appalling, but after several years ol 
work at our plantation their stock 
of possessions has grown. You may 
find in the huts one or two home- 
made beds with blankets and mats, 
a table, benches, and even a chair, 
a chest with a lock, and some pots 
and pans. 

They love to buy anything, wheth- 
er they need it or not: a Negro who 
has a hat, shoes, and glasses considers 
himself “évolué.” He is proud ol 
himself, vain and often impudent. 
Whether évolué or not, he also 
loves to dance, drink, and gamble. 
Gambling is the scourge. Crooks 
roam the villages around the planta- 
tion alter payday and fleece the work- 
men. Gambling and liquor are tech- 
nically forbidden, but how can one 
enforce prohibition of either? I have 
told my capitas or foremen: “I know 
my Negroes have a still and I don't 
mind if they drink a little. But if 
there are rows, I will have to destroy 
the still and send the distillers to the 
commandant.” If I find men gam- 
bling, I seize their money and teat 
it up. “If you gamble, this means 
that you don’t need your money,” 
I tell them, and they don’t object. 

Negroes here hate work and always 
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try to wriggle out of it. I think this 
is because only women and slaves 
used to work before white men came 
and also because they used to be 
whipped. Even the pay they get is 
too low to make them care for it, 
and besides they cannot count or cal- 
culate. Also, if their standard of liv- 
ing goes up, so does the birth rate. 

It often seems to me that foreign 
administrators require too much of 
the natives. They have jumped in 
sixty years from the Stone Age to the 
Iron, a road we took five thousand 
years to travel. Some macabre stories 
still go around about cases of human 
flesh eating. A Negro had his leg 
amputated after an accident, and 
when he came to from the anesthetic 
he claimed his limb in order to eat it. 
But the male nurse had already 
done that. 


— MORNING, before we start 
work, I hold roll call. Before me 
stand some twenty-five to thirty Ne- 
groes with their capita. I give a point 
to those present and a zero to those 
who don’t respond and are thus 
absent. 

“Mamadoo .. .” 

“Monsieur.” 

“Binguinengoo .. .” 

“Perzon”—meaning “Present.” 

“Roukouzoo .. .” 

No reply. 

“Padjiki .. .” 

“Perzon.” 

I suddenly remember that Pad- 
jiki died three days ago. Every day I 
keep calling his name because it is 
still on the list and every day some- 
body answers “Perzon.” I should 
strike out his name. But let us go 
on. “Kossi .. .” “Permission,” mean- 
ing that Kossi wants to have a day’s 
leave. I turn toward the capita. “Is 
it all right to give him leave?” “Yes,” 
he answers, “his brother has died.” 
If the capita refuses, I say “Permis- 
sion pepé,” which means no leave. 
There is never any protest. 

My relations with the natives are 
friendly. I know their way of living 
now and I try to help whenever I 
can. During the roll the men tell me 
their troubles. If the case is simpie, 
I give my judgment at once; if not, 
I postpone it to the day of justice, 
which is every Tuesday. Negroes 
have a very deep sense of justice, 
though it is not always our way— 
and justice is rare in Africa. 


July 6, 1961 


On Tuesday, the major problems 
are brought before me. 

“Rogofo versus Mambo,” I jot 
down in my notebook. “Tell me, 
Rogofo, what happened?” 

Rogofo speaks easily without grop- 
ing for words and makes great ges- 
tures with his hands. Negroes love to 
appear before a judge or a doctor. 
To them this is like a movie. I am 
sure that many of them invent cases 
in order to play an important role. 
It does not even matter if it costs 
them money. 

“My cock,” says Rogofo, “went to 
visit Mambo’s hens. These now have 


chicks and Mambo must give me a 
few of them to pay for my cock’s 
work.” 

I try to keep serious. “Why do you 
think your cock and not another one 
fathered Mambo’s chicks? Malikuboo 


has a cock too and so has the 
mechanic.” 

Rogofo smiles condescendingly at 
my naiveté and begins to explain 
with some eloquence the psychology 
and way of living of a cock. To him 
there is no doubt that the chicks are 


from his bird. Even Mambo is im- 


pressed. When I ask Mambo to speak 
too, he says that he does not know 
whose cock fathered his chicks. 

“All right,” I say, and turning to 
the three capitas who serve as my 
jury, I ask them if they have fol- 
lowed the case well. “Yes, Monsieur,” 
they answer. 

“Go there into the corner and de- 
cide how this case should be judged. 
And you over there, make room for 
the capitas and don’t listen to them 
talking among themselves.” 

The capitas return. “Well?” “Mam- 
bo should give one chick to Rogofo.” 
I write the verdict down and the case 
is closed. I must now see that it is 
executed, because I am not only the 
judge but also the police officer. 


pe NEXT CASE is one of adultery 
and has to be judged by force of 
custom. It goes like this: the hus- 
band accuses his wife, who speaks as 
the witness, and the lover is con- 
demned to pay three hundred Afri- 
can francs ($1.20) to the husband. It 
the lover has communicated a con- 
tagious disease to the woman, he 
must pay five hundred francs, and 
the husband is satisfied. No dis- 
honor is attached to the woman. If 
she commits adultery too often, I 
threaten to send her to the chief 
Succombi, who will make her work 
at a cotton plantation. 

“There you can sleep with all the 
guards, you whore,” I say. This does 
not frighten the woman but her hus- 
band worries. He knows that the 
guards will pay him nothing. For a 
time he will force his wife to contain 
her desires. ° 

Sometimes I am puzzled by my 
jury’s decisions. 

“Why did vou decide that Zulinga 
should pay Togo, who has beaten 
him up?” 

“Yes, Togo has beaten him but 
Zulinga’s brother sleeps with Togo’s 
sister and fifteen years ago Zulinga’s 
father stole Togo’s father’s piragua.” 

I have to bow to their verdict and 
note it in my book. Here is another 
puzzling case: N’Dakala has killed 
Baliowa with a knife. 

“Why did you do it?” “He poisoned 
my wife.” “Are you sure of it?” 
“Yes.” “How so?” “I asked the 
M'Bele about it and he told me that 
Baliowa poisoned my wife. If the 
M'Bele says so it is true. He is never 
wrong.” I am dumfounded and the 
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guards take N’Dakala away. I can see 
that the Negroes are on his side. For 
them it is clear that the M’Bele can 
never be wrong. 

This M’Bele is a big tarantula, a 
giant hairy spider who lives in the 
ground. The Negro finds his hole 
and tells him in a loud voice that 
his wife is sick, that she has prob- 
ably been poisoned though he does 
not know by whom, and he would 
like the M’Bele to let him know 
about it. He then puts some match- 
like sticks around the hole, still 
speaking out loud: 

“This stick is my wife, who was 
poisoned; this one is Baliowa, whom 
I suspect of the poisoning; this one 
is Makomba and that one Ouga, who 
could have done it too. And this 
dark little stick represents death, and 
if my wife must die, put it on top 
of her stick.” The man then repeats 
it all to be sure that M’Bele has 
understood, covers the hole with a 
basket, and goes away. He returns 
the next morning, and if Baliowa’s 
stick has been crossed with that of 
his wife, the whole thing is clear. 
He takes his knife and kills Baliowa. 
This is no crime but a legal ven- 
geance commanded by M’Bele, who 
knows everything and is never wrong. 
Yet white men put N’Dakala in jail 
because he is a murderer. 

I don’t like the day of court; it 
is exhausting. I must be careful, 
patient, and impartial. I am not 
really competent to be a judge. But 
if I let the Negroes seek justice 
from their own chief, Succombi 
would choose in favor of him who 
brings the best gift. 


Q« SuNDAy I was sitting on my 


porch when several Negroes 
came to me: “Ooghee kooway,” they 
said: “Ooghee is dead.” This news 
surprised me. Ooghee was a giant 
Negro of gentle character and I had 
seen him the day before in the hos- 
pital very much alive. Now Yakpa, 
the capita, was asking me for two 
hundred francs in order to buy a 
white bongo as a winding sheet. I 
gave him the money and asked, 
“Where is Ooghee?” 

“They have taken him into his 
brother’s village, where they will 
drum the tom-tom.” (It is the Ne- 
groes’ custom to dance around a 
corpse.) 

That same night, while I was hav- 


ing my dinner, my boy rushed in 
shouting: “Monsieur! Ooghee, who 
was dead, got up again!” 

“What is this nonsense?” “It is 
true, everybody has seen him!” 
“Then he is not dead?” 

“Oh, he was dead, but now he 
is alive again. They have brought 
him to you.” And he opened the 
door for me to see. The moon was 
full. I went out to the group of 
Negroes standing before my house, 
wondering what I should do with 
Ooghee, dead or alive. They low- 
ered to the ground before me a 
hammock made of a blanket attached 
to a pole. In it lay Ooghee, who 
looked at me with a visible effort. 
“He is alive,” I said, and called for 
a male nurse to bring a stretcher with 
a blanket. “Give him a shot of cam- 
phor oil, take him to his hut, let him 
drink, cover him well, and leave him 
alone.” 

I went back home and I asked my 
boy, “Why did they tell me that he 
was dead when he is alive?” “He 
was dead,” answered the boy, “but 
when they started to beat the tom- 
tom and dance, he woke up.” 

The following evening I heard 
voices and laments. Outside was a 
crowd of Negroes around a stretcher 
with the same unfortunate Ooghee 
obviously unconscious and moaning. 
“Why do you drag him around?” I 
asked. “He is dead and we want to 
take him to his brother’s village.” 
“You are crazy; he is alive and he 
should be left alone.” A woman less 
shy than the others said: “He is like 
dead and we must dance around 
him.” “Idiot!” I shouted in disgust, 
but Ooghee’s brother and all the 
others sided with her. “Well, do as 
you like,” I had to say. “You are 
savages and you will surely kill him.” 
As I walked back to my house, I 
heard their joyous cries as they 
walked away with the stretcher. 

Next day the nurse told me that 
Ooghee was really dead and I had to 
give boards and nails for his coffin 
and some oil for a lamp to be lit 
near his body. As I rode my bicycle 
through his brother's village on my 
way to the sawmill, I saw Ooghee 
being buried. 


gem happens naturally with 
my Negroes. All misfortunes 
come from witchcraft. If someone 
dies or falls ill, it is because he has 


received a yoro, which can be poison 


- or the evil eye. In a case of death, 


the members of the deceased's family 
begin to hunt for the person who has 
quarreled with him and thus thrown 
him the yoro. When the culprit has 
been chosen, witnesses are found at 
once to prove that this man had cast 
an evil spell. To avoid being killed 
by the family of the dead, the victim 
will pay them a fine. 

Once in the rainy season there was 
a big thunderstorm and lightning 
struck and burned a hut in our vil- 
lage. The capitas brought before me 
a terrified woman. “Monsieur,” they 
said, “we must kick out of our vil- 
lage all Yakpa women. They bring 
the lightning down.” “What non- 
sense!” “But it is true, every child 
knows it. Here is one of these 
women.” 

He beckons her to come nearer. 
“Have you brought the lightning on 
the house?” I ask her. “Yes, Mon- 
sieur, I made the lightning strike 
the house.” For a minute I don’t 
know what to do. Then I show her 
several large banknotes on my table. 
“Here is a lot of money,” I say to 
her. “If you make lightning come 
down on this table, it is all yours.” 
She remains silent, but I know that 
my arguments have not changed the 
Negroes’ beliefs. 

You can see that it is not easy to 
be a judge in Africa. 


HE Necrors are talkative as a 

rule, but they will never speak 
of their religious customs. Yet from 
time to time I get bits of informa- 
tion. One day I told my men to take 
some white clay from the river bank 
to paint a building. They were silent, 
then one of them came forward: 
“One must put an egg on the river 
bank for Ngoo-Karangoo, the devil 
of the river.” 

I gave them the egg, and they 
placed it on the river bank and 
went peacefully to work there. The 
next day it was still there; nobody 
had dared to offend the devil. 

I have begun to play at being a 
sorcerer myself. One day Deoto came 
to see me, shivering and leaning 
on a cane. “Monsieur, when I went 
to work at Kanga, I got a yoro, 
I was poisoned.” I thought it was 
malaria. “Don’t worry, Deoto, I will 
cure you. White men have a yoro 
against all kinds of poison.” I took 
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some quinine which had come from 
the Belgian Congo and thus was in a 
container unknown hereabouts and 
handed it to him. “Look at the moon 
and swallow my yoro,” I said. “Then 
go to bed and sleep and tomorrow 
I will give you another yoro if you 
‘need one.” Deoto was cured the next 
day. 

Another time M’Bassanguia came 
to me for his pay. This was strange; 
I thought I remembered having paid 
him, yet no blue cross stood near his 
name on my list. Not being sure, I 
told him to return the next day and 
swear that he had not been paid. If 
he told the truth it would be all 
right; if he did not, a misfortune 
would befall him. M’Bassanguia did 
not come by himself the next day, 
but I had him brought to me by 
the capitas. He swore that he had 
not received his pay and I handed 
him the money. “Remember what 
I told you,” I said gazing at him 
intensely. 

A week later the doctor came to 
visit Our post. Out of the crowd 
who gathered to consult him, he 
picked one serious case. M’Bassan- 
guia seemed to be dying, and the 
doctor decided to take him to the 
Bambari hospital. “You don’t have 
to take him,” I said. “I think I can 
cure him myself.” 

I went to M’Bassanguia, looked at 
him intently again, and put my hand 
on his shoulder. “It is all right, 
M’Bassanguia,” I said. “I forgive 
you. Your illness is ahway—finished. 
Go and sleep and tomorrow you can 
come to the roll call.” The next day 
M’Bassanguia was at the roll call, 
and he is still working for me today. 
He is a good worker. 


OQ” NEGROES are nice fellows but 
their brains work quite difter- 
ently from ours. So far, we have had 
no trouble here in the jungle. There 
are only two or three towns in our 
province, and the trouble always 
begins in the towns—from _half- 
educated Negroes who envy the way 
of living of the white people. My 
relations with the people around 
here remain excellent. Yet I realize 
that if they are aroused by rioters 
from the towns, they will gladly loot 
all my belongings. 

I hope this does not happen be- 
cause there is room here for all of 
them and for me as well. 
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Massive Detergence 


MARYA 


HERE ARE TIMES when about five 

million television viewers get 
mad simultaneously. It is when the 
networks assume their obligations to 
the American public and show them 
events of importance, whether a man 
in space or a President in trouble, 
between noon and five P.M. when 
their favorite soap operas are nor- 
mally visible. Then the letters pour 
in, saying “How dare you?” or “How 
can you?” 

The soap operas, as even those 
who have never seen them know, are 
so called because they are sponsored 
largely by cleaning products, though 
prepared foods and other household 
items help pick up the tab. There 
are nine of them, each lasting twelve 
to twenty-two minutes. Of the esti- 
mated five millions addicted to one 
or more Soaps a day, the majority 
are home-bound women, augmented 
by invalids, nightworkers, the un- 
employed, and the retired. And al- 
though I am not one of them, I know 
something of the compulsion that 
draws them to their sets. 

I started looking simply to find out 
what they were like, for I felt that 
anything which claimed the atten- 
tion of so sizable a group of Amer- 
icans warranted my own. I looked 
at them clinically from time to time, 
fascinated by the separate world in 
which they moved, by their formu- 
las, their characterizations, their 
tricks, and, if indeed there is one 
apart from selling soap, their pur- 
pose. I was held, too, by the over-all 
excellence of the acting and direc- 
tion, the ingenuity of the plotting, 
and a casting little short of inspired: 
the performers had become the 
people. 

My clinical interest still remains, 
but the daytime serials I now view 
serve another purpose: brainwash- 
ing. I find nothing that rests a mind 
better after a few hours of think- 
ing and writing than a short breath- 
er around midday or mid-afternoon, 
for a Soap makes no claims what- 
ever on the intelligence. On the con- 
trary, it suspends it. With music one 
must think of something. With these 
serials one can think of nothing. 


MANNES 


One floats in a never-never land per- 
fectly conveyed by titles that mean 
absolutely nothing: “Love of Life,” 
“Search for Tomorrow,” “Guiding 
Light,” “As the World Turns,” 
“From These Roots,” “The Secret 
Storm,” “Edge of Night.” But there 
are no edges. All is suffused, form- 
less, unresolving, unending. And with 
the many small credibilities, the 
minutiae of reality, all is incredible. 

Or is it, I wondered, incredible 
only to me? Is this the way most of 
us think and feel? Would we act 
as they do in given circumstances? 
Do these serials tell us, in oversim- 
plified form, what kind of people we 
really are? 

There is no question of their 
wide popular acceptance, confined 
though it may be to a special and 
largely feminine segment of viewers. 
The volume of letters to CBS and 
NBC is evidence enough of the in- 
volvement they feel in the families 
they watch on screen; distress over 
deaths, resentment of “villians,” ad- 
vice on child rearing. Serial actors 
are constantly accosted on the street 
by strangers who greet them as old 
friends, met every weekday for years 
on end. To the truly addicted, the 
people in soap operas are important 
company, a part of their lives. 


wr ARE THEY? I can speak with 
authority of the characters in 
“Search for Tomorrow,” “The Guid- 
ing Light,” “As the World Turns,” 
“The Secret Storm,” and “Edge of 
Night,” and they fall quite easily into 
certain groupings. One is the Mother 
of the Family, characterized in at 
least three of these serials by women 
of a monumental stupidity. It is 
hard to decide which is the most 
obtuse: Mrs. Hughes in “As the 
World Turns,” Mrs. Bergman in 
“Search for Tomorrow,” or Mrs. 
Bauer in “The Guiding Light.” 
These ladies rarely stir out of their 
kitchens (the counters of which are 
totally free of food), never open a 
book, never turn on a record player, 
and preface every statement, at no 
matter what hour, with an offer of a 
cup of coffee. Their provinciality 








is stupefying: they can talk of noth- 
ing but personal matters, many of 
which are none of their business. 
They pry into the lives of their chil- 
dren and their neighbors and their 
friends with no compunction, prof- 
fering judgment or advice when it is 
least required. 

Motuer: “Did you go out with 
Don last night?” 

DAUGHTER: “Yes.” 

Mortner: “Did you have a good 
time? What did you talk about? Has 
he proposed? Do you think you 


should go on seeing him if he 
hasn't?” 

And so forth. 

Reticence is unheard of. Lives, 


like suburban lawns, are common 
property. It is made very clear by 
the writers that these are the salt 
of the earth: fine mothers and house- 
wives who know their place in the 
home. Yet these same women never 
let go of their children. None of 
them can bear to see their grown 
sons leave their house, and if their 
grown daughters marry they are ex- 
pected to spend much of their spare 
time in the parental horae, confiding 
in Mom and Dad. I have yet to hear 
one serial Mother tell her son to go 
out and be a man, or advise her 
daughter to stand on her own feet. 
Maternal love in a Soap is the de- 
gree to which you bind your family 
to you, and if one of the bonds is 
loosened, it can be to no good end. 

Another category of female is the 
Difficult Daughter. Ellen in “As the 
World Turns,” Susan in “The Se- 
cret Storm,” and, until recent con- 
version, Judy in “Edge of Night” 
are prime examples of young women 
who should have had their bottoms 
whacked daily since childhood and 
their aberrations knocked out of 
them by men, whether father or 
suitor. Willful, sentimental, inclined 
to hysteria, and largely foolish, they 
are yet presumed to be objects of 
love or pity. Though they make 
the lives of others intolerable, they 
are the beneficiaries of tolerance. I 
remember myself applauding quietly 
when the suffering parents in “The 
Secret Storm” could stand their 
Susan no longer and accused her of 
being the bitch she was. Unfortu- 
nately, love seems to be creeping in 
again and a penitent Susan will be 
reclaimed to the bosom of her 
family. 
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I can think of only two girls in 
these serials who make young Amer- 
ican womanhood supportable. One 
is a teen-ager called Amy, sister of 
the terrible Susan, who is not only 
intelligent but educated, direct, and 
humorous. I suspect that her inde- 
pendence of spirit will erumble at 
the touch of love, and instead of im- 
mersing herself in poetry and drama, 
she will find True Happiness in 
the kitchen. 

I thought for a while that a de- 
lightful girl called Janet, in “Search 
for Tomorrow,” might conduct her 
life with some sense in spite of re- 
tarded parents, but as of now she has 
decided to return to a young lout 
to whom she was married before 
she married a nice doctor because 
she thought the lout was dead, but 
he wasn’t, and she’s having a baby 
by the doctor, to whom she is not 
married but he doesn’t know it. If 


you don’t understand that, skip it. 
It’s clear as crystal to me and to 
4,999,999 other people. 


\ pe every Soap has a Tiresome 
Grandfather. In “As the World 
Turns” there is Pa, who slops around 
his son’s house in suspenders and 
old sweaters emitting little wisdoms 
of mawkish banality. There is Judge 
Lowell in the same serial, a tele- 
vision writer's image of the old- 
school gentleman, all pompous in- 
tegrity and legal rectitude. And 
there is Myra Ames’s father in “The 
Secret Storm,” personification of an- 
other favorite television image, the 
intellectual. This retired professor 
lives with his books, quotes copious- 
ly from the classics, and is an odious 
meddler, full of dangerous sophis- 
tries. There is lovable old Papa 
Bauer in “The Guiding Light,” who 
speaks with a heavy German accent 
and out of his simple wisdom knows 
the score. He also tells it. 

The younger male generation in 
Soaps is what one might expect: 
adolescents with callow voices who 
are preoccupied first with becoming 
doctors or lawyers and second with 
dating their neighbor’s daughter. If 





they are not Lovable, they are Prob- 
lems Who Need Help. The Help 
is given by the parents who have 
made them Problems in the first 
place, or by the Love of the Right 
Girl. In rare moments of revelation, 
the boys get impatient with Mom, 
but in the end they realize they 
never had it so good as when she 
sewed on their buttons. 

It is encouraging to report, how- 
ever, that of all these categories 
the most sympathetic are the Wise 
Fathers. Dad is a pretty good Joc, 
and the only thing the matter with 
Chris Hughes or Peter Ames or Doug 
Casson is that they don’t divorce 
their wives or at least knock some 
sense into them. When their irrita- 
tion with Mom becomes insupport- 
able (and that should be daily, but 
isn’t), they usually leave the room. 
Only rarely do they lash out at the 
little woman, and this is hastily fol- 
lowed by a scene of reconciliation 
in which a tender embrace gives 
Mom the right to make an ass of 
herself again in the next installment. 
The American husband is a chronic 
martyr. 

The matter of professions in Soaps 
is revealing. If these good men can't 
be doctors, they are lawyers. Stu 
Bergman, to be sure, runs a motor 
haven and sells cars, but then he’s a 
simpler fellow. Arthur Tate runs 
something called Tate Enterprises, 
which is never explained, but then 
what is business but sitting at a desk 
and saying “Will you come in for 
a minute?” on the intercom? Detec- 
tives and police commissioners are 
all right, particularly in a serial 
which, like “Edge of Night,” con- 
cerns itself largely with crime and 
the law; and I do remember one 
engineer. Being president of a de- 
partment store is fine, and Peter 
Ames actually does talk of stocks and 
sales and turnovers. Journalists can 
get under the wire if they expose 
vice, but if they just write novels, 
they’re unreliable. If you can be a 
Man of God, like Richard the min- 
ister in “The Brighter Day,” you are, 
of course, the greatest. 


ad WATCH OUT for the arts. A 
prime cad in “The Guiding 
Light” is a fellow who runs an art 
gallery. He has all the vices: he is 
sophisticated, widely traveled, a Con- 
nossoor, and considerably older than 
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the girl he wishes to wed. I find him 
most attractive, possibly because he 
is so Evil. 

Of occupations for women, only 
nursing and secretarial work are 
really justified, and then only to fill 
the time between romances or after 
disaster. A Soap woman works In- 
stead, never For; and the mere fact 
of leaving home during the day is a 
sign of deep emotional disturbance. 
Sometimes one of the Difficult 
Daughters takes a job: the impossible 
Ellen spent several months running 
a bookshop to try to forget the il- 
legitimate baby she gave away 
(she’s trying to get it back now), but 
in every sequence someone would 
tell her that work was bad for her, 
it was only an escape. No decent 
serial female wants to be anything 
but a wife and mother, and the 
Soaps are full of able-bodied and 
pretty-faced girls languishing because 
they are neither instead of having 
fun in the world. In television it is 
unthinkable to make use of your 
brains, possibly because you have 
none. 

The serials are peopled mainly by 
White Anglo-Saxon Protestants, but 
once in a while, just to show the 
melting pot, we have our German 
Papa Bauer or a young man of 
Italian origin called Torino (but 
he’s clean-cut), and one or two char- 
acters who look vaguely Jewish but 
have names like Brown. Everybody 
lives in a flawlessly neat suburban 
house or an equally tidy little apart- 
ment, with matching lamps and 
flower prints. Everybody dresses well, 
except advanced alcoholics, who 
Don’t Care. 

Of the diseases that afflict Soap 
people with dire frequency, alcohol- 
ism and paralysis top the list. At 
least once a season, in each of the 
nine Soans, somebody gets paralyzed 
either through a car accident or 
some traumatic shock. Psychosomatic 
blindness is high on the list, and it 
is imperative that out of every three 
babies born to the voung women, 
one dies at birth. Nobody has the 
common cold, intestinal flu, or lum- 
bago. 

Medical and legal talk are the only 
two areas of serial conversation not 
entirely intrapersonal in nature, and 
I feel that if I stay by my set long 
enough I may become an expert in 
surgical procedure, diagnosis, bed 
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care, and trial law. More time is 
spent in hospitals and courts, in fact, 
than at home, and it would appear 
that évery American family is in- 
volved every month either with a 
near-fatal illness or a crucial legal 
case involving divorce, adoption, or 
murder. A brush with syndicated 
crime is also on the weekly agenda. 
I never knew how easy it was for 
nice folk to get involved with large- 
scale larceny or dope pushing, but if 
you believe the Soaps, that fellow 
your daughter is dating heads up 
the ring. 


Sie DIALOGUE in Soaps very often 
shows a fine ear for natural talk 
character. 


and_ differentiation of 
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Living with their people as they do 
year in year out, the writers know 
them. Presumably, too, they hold no 
illusions about their audience; the 
simplest statement is spelled out for 
the simplest ear: 

“I don’t think Amy is looking 
well.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Or: 

“I wonder if Jim still loves her.” 

“What do you mean?” 

At the end of each day’s serial is 
a portentous phrase boding trou- 
ble in the next installment. Locked 
in a mutual gaze, the principals say: 

“It may change everything .. . 
everything.” 

Or: 


“You're determined to go through 
with this? . . . no matter what hap- 
pens?” 

“No matter what happens.” 

It is clear from the high level of 
competence in the writing, acting, 
and production of Soaps that the 
professionals involved are deliberate 
with their banalities, their repeti- 
tions, and their expositions. They 
know what they can and cannot do, 
a knowledge based on certain firm 
assumptions concerning their audi- 
ence. One is that Americans do not 
want to see people better than them- 
selves, although they derive comfort 
from seeing people worse, and worse 
off, than themselves. Women would 
react adversely to seeing a female 
character in a Soap who enjoyed a 
superior intelligence and any degree 
of freedom from domesticity greater 
than their own. If a serial woman is 
too smart or too gay or too sexy or 
too sophisticated, it can only mean 
that she is bad and disaster-prone. 
The good, simple woman in the 
home and in her apron, however, 
reaps—in the long, long tear-ridden 
run—the rewards. 

Wealth in a Soap is usually looked 
upon with disfavor, unless those who 
own it are conspicuously civic-mind- 
ed. If they should have servants (and 
the good ones seldom do), the only 
kind permissible is the warm-hearted 
member-of-the-family housekeeper. 
The woman viewer must at all times 
be reminded that the kitchen in 
which she watches the set is her natu- 
ral habitat and the seal of her virtue. 

As for the total exclusion of the 
outside world, this too is calculated, 
for how could people in serials talk 
naturally about current events with- 
out stirring the mind of the viewer 
out of its soothing insulation? 

For this same reason, names or 
characteristics that might suggest a 
minority of race, religion, or national 
origin are generally excluded. A 
Soaper may speak with an Irish or 
foreign accent, but that’s about it. 


er DAYTIME SERIAL is almost 

wholly devoid of humor. I can 
think of only one funny man in all of 
the nine, a detective in “Edge of 
Night” called Willy Bryan, and I 
love him for his airy frivolity. Sarah, 
almost the only housewife with a 
sense of fun, was in the same Soap, 
and when a car killed her several 
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months ago, I grieved as much as 
her husband. I suspect that humor 
would endanger the precarious bal- 
ance sustained between cozy domes- 
ticity and dire catastrophe, but I also 
suspect that we have become as a 
whole a very unhumorous people, 
ready, perhaps, to laugh at Mort 
Sahl but not at ourselves or at the 
human condition. 

Certainly Soaps are designed to 
catch at the throat, anc. it is testi- 
mony again to the talents of their 
creators that they are able at mo- 
ments to arouse emotions that are 
not entirely mawkish—low-keyed mo- 
ments that are touching because they 
are believable. It is the Soaps’ high 
drama which is preposterous, for it 
is crisis manufactured every day to 
bait and sustain attention How else 
can the relentless demands of the 
daily serial be met than by priming 
the narrative pump with artifice? 
Twelve or twenty-two minutes a day, 
each group of characters must be 
caught in a situation which must 
seem to change from scene to scene 
but must also be prolonged over 
weeks. This indeed is the art of the 
Soap: to move without moving 
ahead, to protract solution almost 
beyond endurance, to have in readi- 
ness new crises when the last one is 
finally solved. At least, this is the 
proven formula that has sold soap. 


5 pee! ELSE has it done? Its popu- 
larity, some say, is evidence 
enough that it serves a real need, and 
that need is most often defined as 
the identification of home-bound 
viewers with others like themselves, 
but usually less fortunate. In the 
face of the horrendous problems on 
screen, their own diminish. The 
problems of their own intransigent 
or misguided sons and daughters 
pale before the dangers besetting 
the young on Soaps. Their own bib- 
ulous husbands may be a trial, but 
at least they do not vanish from the 
home for years on end. Their younger 
brothers may cheat on exams, but 
they are not caught in the numbers 
racket. 

It could also be argued that the 
viewers are daily confirmed in the 
essential moralities that rule civilized 
conduct. Kindness, fidelity, and prob- 
ity are consistently stressed, cruelty 
and dishonesty deplored or con- 
demned. Sternest of all, divorce is 
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not even a last resort. It is no resort. 
The dissolution of a marriage can 
be justified only by the outright evil 
of one of its partners, for incom- 
patibility is never to be recognized 
as basic. A husband and wife may be 
irritated with each other for specific 
reasons on specific occasions (Janet, 
they argue, should—or should not— 
go back to Bud), but the idea that 
they are profoundly mismated never 
enters in. Correction: I do remember 
that some years ago there was a 
rather attractive man called Jim 
(Ellen’s father), who much preferred 
a sad sack named Edith to his own 
upper-class wife, but just as he was 
about to get loose and marry Edie he 
went out sailing and was hit on the 
head by a boom. As I said, you can’t 
have any fun on Soaps. Between the 
frying pan and the fire, there is only 
the solace of a cup of coffee or a kiss: 
rapt and premarital or tender and 
connubial. 

I have often wondered what would 
happen if the Soaps moved closer to 
reality. If a husband were a truck 
driver instead of a trial lawyer, and 
if there was a crisis in his family not 
because he was in the rackets but be- 
cause he was out on strike; if a moth- 
er worried about her son not because 
he was dating the Wrong Girl but 
because he had homosexual tenden- 
cies; if a young couple were in bad 
money trouble because they bought 
now and didn’t pay later; if a girl 
were in despair because she had 
venereal disease. 

I wonder what would happen if a 
family discussed race riots in the 
South instead of what to wear at 
Mary’s wedding. I wonder what 
would happen if a Soap father de- 
cided to build a fallout shelter. 

What would happen might be the 
return to consciousness of the view- 
er; a state diametrically opposed to 
the desired one of disengagement 
from reality. The condition of fluid 
emotion, the mindless lull, would be 
pierced; and instead of that milky 
passivity which can best receive the 
sales message, the awakened mind, 
sniffing the danger of ideas, would 
harden and resist. 


BY you may say, what harm is 
there in this respite from reality, 
these lachrymal secretions that wash 
away time and trouble? Soaps are in- 
deed a waste of time, but there is 










always the argument in defense of 
mass entertainment that if people 
weren't looking at television or lis- 
tening to radio they would be read- 
ing trash or playing cards or doing 

The waste, to me, lies elsewhere: 
in the great expenditure of talent, 
effort, skill, imagination, and time 
toward such trivial ends. The writ- 
ers, directors, and actors in daytime 
serials are too good to be doing 
what they are doing, which is the 
submission of their various arts to 
ulterior purposes. What they are 
selling is not their work but a prod- 
uct. And if it is a fact—and it is—that 
they are lucky to be employed at all, 
one may wonder at a society that can 
put its creative people to no higher 
use than killing time by selling 
detergents. All this wealth, and a 
wealth of care and money, goes into 
designing the package instead of 
nourishing the person. I am far less 
concerned over what Soaps do to 
the people who look at them than 
over what they do to the people who 
work in them, for this is security by 
erosion. I do not know how they can 
kid themselves that what they do 
has value; yet if they cannot, they 
do themselves equal harm. 

The only harm to the five million 
viewers that I can think of—and this 
is imponderable—is the daily con- 
firmation, as normal and desirable, 
of flabbiness as the human condi- 
tion: sentimentality, lack of control 
or discipline, fuzziness of thinking, 
and the couch-inspired philosophy 
that bad people (and every Soap has 
them) are more to be pitied than 
censured—it’s not their fault so much 
as society’s. Yet society's fault is nev- 
er spelt out, for society in Soaps is 
American and therefore fundamen- 
tally Good. 


~~ Pity is that there is much to 
be said for the serial as a form 
of expression. It has continuity. It 
has suspense. It can have infinite 
variety. It could lead to a greatly 
heightened awareness of the human 
condition. As a writer I can think of 
few more fascinating stints than to 
follow a nucleus of people through 
their days and years, freely, honestly, 
and with compassionate humor. 

But then, you’d have to take the 
soap out of Soaps. And I can’t see 
Mr. Clean standing for that. 
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“A tour de force... akon Gal bs tow ocuailite an he 


either side of the Atlantic with her verbal lucidity 

.. few, if any, in England who can match her in her 
chosen field of describing the play of personal rela- 
with such a sure sense of the congruous 
and 3 


—R. A. FRASER, San Francisco Chronicle $3.95 


A BURNT-OUT CASE 

by Graham Greene 

Nationwide best-seller! “His latest and 

novel.” —Time. “It is a very serious book and a very 

good one; it is often ly funny as well.” 
—KATHERINE GAUSS JACKSON, Harper's $3.95 


A SHOOTING STAR 
by Wallace Stegner 
His big new novel! The story of a California doctor’s 
rich young wife whose first misstep has explosive 
consequences. “Unusually sensitive and | perceptive, 
rich in drama, humor and compassion 

—Book Buyer's Guide $5.00 


THE WINTER OF 
OUR DISCONTENT 
by John Steinbeck 


immediate best-seller! “The finest thing John Sfein- 
beck has written since The Grapes of Wrath.” 
—LEWIS GANNETT $4.50 


A MONTH OF SUNDAYS 

by Louis Kronenberger 

“A wonderful prize is given away to each and every 
reader, viz.: a deliriously funny evening....A gem 
of classic farce, a brilliant literary feat—in fact, a 
godsend!”—DAWN POWELL, New York Post $3.75 









A ‘cle literate 
.. Readers in search of first-rate and 


for a copy.” | 
—DAN WICKENDEN, N. Y. Herald Tribune $3.75" | 


CHINA COURT 
by Rumer Godden 


Great best-seller! “An entrancing novel by one of | 
the most sensitive and original of contemporary | 


writers. ...Its rewards are rich and many.” . 
—JOHN MASON BROWN, | 
Book-of-the-Month Club News $4.50 | 
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DEEP IN SUMMER 

by Edward Loomis 

This vividly told novel has the mystery and court- 

room drama of a murder story. But what begins 

as a brilliant trial lawyer’s crusade for social justice 

turns into a suspenseful journey of self-discovery. 
$3.75 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY 

by Ruth Rehmann 

“One of those all-too-rare books, a good novel.... 
No one interested in the modern novel should be 


denied the opportunity to read this remarkable 
work.” —Library Journal $3.95 


ACROSTICKLERS 

by Henry Allien 

For crossword puzzle alumni! Crosswords with a 
built-in acrostic and challenging double pun-and- 
anagram clues. 50 puzzles, 12 pre-tested in The 
Reporter, 38 completely new. Spiral binding. $1.95 











AHLER: SyMPHONY No. 4. Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Georg Solti, 


cond. (London; stereo.) 


Last year’s Mahler centennial gave 
rise to a spate of new recordings, 
some of them very creditable efforts 
but none of overwhelming signifi- 
cance. Now, belatedly, Mahlerites 
have something to shout about; this 
version of the Fourth Symphony 
really soars. 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra be- 
gins with a long head start over the 
British and American orchestras that 
took part in most of the centennial 
productions. The musicians of Am- 
sterdam have had Mahler’s music 
in their blood since the turn of the 
century, and the prevailing somber- 
hued tone of the orchestra—rein- 
forced by the mellow acoustics of the 
Concertgebouw auditorium itself— 
could not be better suited to the late- 
romantic idiom. It is to Georg Solti’s 
great credit that he has been able to 
make use of this plushy tonal cush- 
ion without sinking in it too deep- 
ly. This is an incisive as well as an 
atmospheric performance, and the 
long line is never lost in detours for 
picturesque detail. Sylvia StahIman, 
an American soprano who should 
have appeared on records before 
this, conveys the appropriate mix- 
ture of warm grace and unearthly 
innocence in the concluding solo. To 
cap it all, London's engineers have 
surpassed even their own high stand- 
ards in the recording; the quiet 
opening of the third movement is as 
perfect a registration of string tone 
as T have ever heard. 


CHULLER: Seven StrupiES ON TITEMES OF 

Paut Kier (1959). Minneapolis Sym- 

phony Orchestra, Antal Dorati, cond. (Mer- 
cury; mono or stereo.) 


Each of Gunther Schuller’s “Studies” 
relates in some way to a specific can- 
vas by Klee—either as a re-creation 
in musical terms of the painting's 
design, shape, or color or as a more 
general interpretation of its mood or 
title—and each is a law unto itself. 
Thus, Klee’s well-known “Twitter- 
ing Machine” (1922) is translated 
by the composer into a sardonic, 
fragmented serial exercise in the late 
Webern tradition, whereas the “Arab 
Village” (also of 1922) gives rise to 
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an exotic daub of scene painting 
reminiscent of Ravel or Florent 
Schmitt. Klee’s “Pastorale” (1927) 
evokes some lovely atonal effects in 
the early Schoenberg manner, and 
“Little Blue Devil” (1933) inspires 
a jazzy piece with blues connotations 
that verges on the musical “third 
stream” (midway between jazz and 
traditional) of which Schuller is chief 
prophet. It can be seen that the work 
as a whole is disparate in style and 


eclectic in technique, but it shows the 


workings of an imaginative musical 
mind, and it is easy to understand 
why Schuller is regarded as one of 
this country’s most promising young 
composers. Paul Fetler’s “Contrasts 
for Orchestra” on the other side is 





one of those busy Hindemithian 
pieces which are apparently much 
more fun to compose than to sit 
through. 


D conse: Strauss: Wa.tzes, Po_Kas, Over- 
tures. Philharmonia Promenade Orches- 
tra, Henry Krips, cond. (Angel; mono or 
stereo.) 


The expertise of conductor Henry 
Krips in the domain of light music 
has been well attested in previous 
collections of Waldteufel, Suppé, and 
assorted Viennese bonbons, and it 
comes as no great surprise that his 
first round of waltzes by Strauss 
should be away above par for the 
course. Krips is able to make an 
orchestra sound sparkling and viva- 
cious without falling into the Man- 
tovani-Kostelanetz habit of also 
making it sound gaudy and chrome- 
plated, and he has a good feeling for 
the snap as well as the lilt of three- 
quarter time. The present colla- 
tion, entitled “The Irresistible Mr. 
Strauss,” includes familiar waltzes 





(“Emperor” and “Artist’s Life”), 
overtures (“Die Fledermaus” and 
“Gypsy Baron”), and polkas (“Thun- 
der and Lightning” and “Tritsch- 
Tratsch”) as well as an unfamiliar 
“Quadrille on Themes from Verdi's 
Un Ballo in Maschera” that might 
just as well have been left on the 
shelf. Luminous stereo sound. 


“ne Younc Caruso.” Enrico Caruso, 
tenor, with piano accompaniments, 
(Angel; mono only.) 
The musical reputation of the 
phonograph dates from the day in 
March, 1902, when Enrico Caruso 
entered an improvised studio in 
Milan and recorded ten discs for the 
Gramophone Company of London. 
Before then the phonograph had 
been a toy; from that time on, it was 
a musical instrument. Eight of these 
ten recordings are included in the 
above LP reissue as well as eleven 
other Caruso waxings made later in 
1902 and in 1903. (In most cases 
Angel’s engineers were able to work 
from original master stampers stored 
in the company archives at Hayes, 
Middlesex.) Considering the date of 
origin, their sonic quality is extraor- 
dinarily good. To be sure, the piano 
accompaniments are jangly in tone 
and occasionally wobbly in pitch, 
but the magnificent voice itself is 
vibrant and immediate. 

These early Caruso renditions of- 
fer powerful support to the propo- 
sition that great artists are born 
and not made. We have here incon- 
trovertible evidence that at twenty- 
nine Caruso was already a singer of 
rare refinement as well as a vocal- 
ist of uncommon power and com- 
pass. Unlike most young tenors, he 
was a musician of stature rather than 
a singer of promise. But he had not 
yet become a personage, and along 
with the cultivated assurance of 
these 1902 recordings go an ebul- 
lience and a freshness that one 
sometimes misses in his later Amer- 
ican issues on the Victor label. This 
quality of pristine vigor can be 
partly explained by the youth ol 
the music. In 1902 the arias “Vesti 
la giubba” and “E lucevan le stelle’ 
and “Amor ti vieta” were not hack- 
neyed staples but new-minted crea 
tions; the bloom of spring was still 
upon them, and in these early re 
corded performances it is plainly to 
be heard. —ROoLanp GELAT! 
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Acrostickler 


THE REPORTER Puzzle 


No. 36 


by HENRY ALLEN 


14 176 64 137 125 
* none blessed before his death.”” 
Ecclesiasticus. 





91 75 180 73 16 145 186 220 
Toleavea car at a parking meter too long. 
(4—4) 


107 164 198 190 105 87 48 101 12 38 


Force once enjoyed by the Acrostician. (5,5) 


200 115 133 188 2 99 26 139 
Trademark at the beginning of J. Arthur 
Rank productions. (4,4) 
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Across 


16. 
25. 


A broken peen holds a coil up 
in such a prehistoric age. 
With 87 Across and 114 Across, 








Rebel in the Reign of Henry IV 
loses his end and so may 
scowl. 


once headed by Acrostician. 4. Leaps in extremities. 
a (6,4,7) 6. Drags for Southern generals. 
62 89 20 97 40 196 81 178 56 109 206 46. With 55 Across, Don was frost- 8. Oneofthose that did ‘gyre and 
A burden or a claim on property. ing and doing as a saloon door gimble in the wabe’’ becomes 
does. (6,2) confused. Overrule it! 
a 55. See 46 Across. (3,3) 10. Mush anexampleof men, or more 
151 182 224 76. Politicianslove what are below of them. 
“His heart was one of those which most the blades. 12. Dryden tells of this with the 
enamour us toreceive, and marble to 87. See 25 Across. panther in"Th’ Indian Queen. ” 
retain.” Byron, ‘*Beppo.’’ 106. Loosenalens with part of gun? 14. Pokefun at a seagoing tackle, 
114. See 25 Across. 52. Beat alightweight after the first 
SS ee, a 136. Keyed up in pedagogy. Roosevelt. 
184 119 143 36 208 44 194 222 93 216 141. The farmer, rat, and Iland. (5,5) 58. He's surefire, this hairdresser, 
Disrespectful. 166. Aw, no! Why break the thing when he loses direction! 
that connects Afghanistan and 60. Rose Ave. abroad. 
ks an ca cee nin eee ae India? 76. A bird of prey? Gosh! it’s a bit 
214 162 34 50 153 129 210 30 173. Kiss without laces, awkward. 
“Tis the voice of the ; | heard him 196. Able with a BB to sound like 78. Mark yon gala likeness! 
complainy You have wak'd me too soon, | a brook. 80. Anobjective which will get you 
must slumber again. * Isaac Watts, ‘*Moral 203. Drive ahundred and me to one of high in Japan. 
Songs.” ten in authority. 84. Approaching war in dots all 
confused. (Brit. usage.) 
101. A German noble up in far 
Gascony. 
DIRECTIONS 141. A gun mount may be right true. 
1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. One is a con- 147. Make light the Italian mule. 
ventional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or play on words. 149. That which gives form may be 
2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferred to the corre- a taxidermist but no deist. 
sponding squares in the crossword, and vice versa. 167. Aland? Ha! See the Scottish 
3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic will, fishing grounds. 
when read down, spell out the name of a prominent person: the 169. Ribbons nor no apron tops 
ecresticten. 173. Chances that can never be even. 
175. A bird goes after a poppy? 
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BOOKS 


Straw Men on the Right 


MARTIN GREENBERG 


HE Furimirarian Sociery, by William 

J. Newman. Braziller. $6. 

Is there a conservative ideology in 
America? Certainly there are con- 
servatives; and there is even a polit- 
ical tendency called conservatism in 
which one can discern a general idea 
or two and not just naked interest; 
but is there a conservative ideology? 
Professor Newman thinks there is. 
What is more, he thinks it is a “men- 
ace.” “The conservative is the enemy 
. . . Conservatism in America today 
is fundamentally and essentially an 
ideology dedicated to stripping man 
of freedom.” 

Mr. Newman distinguishes an 
“Old Conservatism,” a “New Con- 
servatism,” and a ‘'Conservative 
Mood.” The Old Conservatism is 
the classic middle-class liberalism of 
the nineteenth century, anachronis- 
tically carried over into the twenti- 
eth. It is laissez-faire, anti-state, indi- 
vidualist, and business-minded. As 
ideologists of the Old Conservatism, 
the author considers William H. 
Chamberlin, Felix Morley, James 
Burnham, and Senator Goldwater. 
(Some of these are new Old Con- 
servatives.) None, however, is exactly 
a mover and shaker of American 
opinion or even, now, a writer of 
any symptomatic interest. The Old 
Conservatism is an important force 
in Congress, and it expresses the tra- 
ditional political sentiments of a 
large section of the electorate, but it 
can hardly hold its head up in the 
intellectual sphere. As an ideological 
force, it doesn’t count. 


# ior New CONSERVATISM doesn’t 

count politically — Republican 
liberals (and Democratic conserva- 
tives) are not New Conservatives— 
but it makes something of an intel- 
lectual splash, or at least it did in 
the 1950's, and Time Inc. treats it 
solemnly. It is bookish, argumenta- 
tive, and it opposes liberalism and 
leftism point for point. Mr. New- 
man’s New Conservatives are Peter 
Viereck (is he still one?), Russell 


Kirk, Clinton Rossiter, and Walter 
Lippmann (as the author of The 
Public Philosophy, who believes that 


“The people have acquired powers 


which they are incapable of exercis- 
ing, and the governments they elect 
have lost powers which they must 
recover if they are to govern’’). Kirk, 
however, named the tendency and is 
its chief mouthpiece. The New Con- 
servatism thinks the Old is fuddy- 
duddy (Viereck and Rossiter, I am 
sure, would even call it reactionary), 
parochial, vulgarly commercial, and 
stupid. (But it says these things tact- 
fully.) Its mouth is full of the words 
tradition, hierarchy, order, coher- 
ence, aristocracy (“of ‘the wiser, the 
more expert, and the more opu- 
lent,” Kirk says, quoting Burke). 
Burke is its great man, Dewey its 
modern devil. It believes in Original 
Sin, natural law, and an eternal or- 
der of things, and it is against shal- 
low optimism, social planners, the 
French Revolution, mass culture, 
etc., etc. It is one with the Old Con- 
servatism, Professor Newman says, 
in fearing rather than welcoming 
new possibilities. 

There is also a Conservative Mood, 
which is reflected in certain academic 
writers who are not conservatives 
themselves but who give aid and 
comfort to the conservative enemy. 
(The embattled phraseology is Mr. 
Newman's.) These are Louis Hartz, 
Daniel J. Boorstin, and Daniel Bell. 
Their conservatism consists in wish- 
ing to discover an unchanging, eter- 
nal American essence, a “Real Mean- 
ing of America,” a “Great Unity” 
embracing all classes of Americans 
which it would be the object of poli- 
tics to conserve. Hartz sees America 
as a liberal nation in its very origins, 
so that there is nothing for the con- 
servative to go back to, to conserve, 
but liberalism. For Boorstin, the 
United States is essentially anti-ideo- 
logical, its values and institutions be- 
ing “given” by its history and un- 
arguable. Bell sees a unanimity based 
on the welfare state and the end of 





radical ideology. The author's con- 
servative menace is completed by the 
“subtopian” suburbs where the bour- 
geoisie tries to create an untroubled 
and timeless Eden, and by reaction- 
ary efforts of Time Inc. to impose a 
National Purpose on the country. 

I think Professor Newman is right 
in pointing to the existence of a 
conservative ideology. But is it the 
menace he says it is? Of course not. 
The very title of his book indicates 
its impotence. Ideologically, the Old 
Conservatism, with its nonsensical 
phrases about “creeping socialism” 
and “collectivism” to describe an in- 
adequate, lagging Social Security 
System, is getting to look more and 
more like a crackpot movement, a 
cut or two above the anti-income-tax 
fanatics. Politically, it is no longer 
able to put up a Presidential candi- 
date of its own, even though it con- 
trols the Republican Party and is 
strong in Congress. It must find an 
Eisenhower, i.e., somebody not stig- 
matized as a reactionary; and when 
Eisenhower is elected, he dare not 
lay a finger on the welfare state, as 
Mr. Newman acknowledges. Or when 
it runs a party man like Nixon, he 
has to become a quasi-liberal. (And 
still he loses.) 


— NEw CONSERVATISM is even 
less a menace to our freedom. 
Peter Viereck and Clinton Rossiter 
menaces! Even Mr. Newman doesn’t 
dare to say that directly. Why, Ros- 
siter even talks about a progressive 
conservatism. If Viereck and Rossiter 
are far too mild and liberal to quali- 
fy as menaces, Russell Kirk is too un- 
real. “What men really are seeking, 
or ought to seek, is not the right to 
govern themselves, but the right to 
be governed well,” is the sort of 
thing Kirk writes. Now, really, can 
anything be more irrelevant to the 
political life of the United States 
than this kind of archaizing, library 
conservatism? The author himsell 
must concede that “Kirk and Co. 
do not have influence as such... .” 

The menace is no direr in the case 
of Time Inc. One of the better chap- 
ters in Mr. Newman's book analyzes 
Beyond Survival, by Max Ways, an 
editor for Henry Luce, devoted to 
the subject of the National Purpose. 
Mr. Ways is in favor of natural law, 
metaphysics, taking religion seriously 
in politics, and public relations; he 
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against the usual things, begin- 
ning with the French Revolution— 
all these notions retailed in a 
publicist’s jargon. Professor Newman 
comments that the book “reveals 
such an appalling bankruptcy of 
ideas among the respectable Amer- 
ican right wing that one is fearful 
for a nation in which men of influ- 
ence are so far out of touch with real- 
ity...” If Mr. Ways and Time Inc. 
did indeed seriously influence 
thought and opinion in this country, 
then there might be cause for alarm. 
But their pontificating takes place as 
if in a void; it is strangely without 
effect. The publications are an im- 
portant commercial and journalistic 
phenomenon, but they are not an 
important political-intellectual force. 





VW” does Professor Newman need 
to invent a conservative bogy- 
man? To prove there is fundamental 
conflict in America, and in that way 
to justify a revived radicalism which 
would oppose the conservative “‘en- 
emy.” The real argument of this 
book is with Hartz, Boorstin, and 
Bell, knell ringers of radicalism and 
revolution, who describe an America 
that is basically undivided and more 
or less achieved. Mr. Newman isn’t 
the first to wish for a new radicalism; 
the wish has become almost a little 
movement in the last couple of years, 
especially in the universities. And it 
is easy to sympathize with it. 

In passing out of the postwar pe- 
riod, perhaps we have made a greater 
transition than we think, into an un- 
defined era whose political phenom- 
ena tend to burst the old categories 
and defy the old distinctions. Our 
old terms of reference—like Left and 
Right, which go back to the begin- 
ning of the modern era, or liberal 
and conservative, which belong so 
peculiarly to the nineteenth century, 
or capitalist and socialist—seem more 
and more outmoded, even as we push 
and pull to try and make them fit 
new circumstances. Underneath the 
incessant chatter of public life, one 
can detect a kind of helpless silence. 
Contemporary western civilization 
has drastically reduced the ancient 
problems of poverty and social in- 
equality; but instead of appearing 
transfigured, it appears both trivial 
and dangerous. In these circum- 
stances, is it any wonder that a long- 
ing should arise for a new radicalism, 
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RICO LEBRUN DRAWINGS 


Rico Lebrun. “To most critics, Italian-born Rico 
Lebrun, 60, ranks today not only as the West Coast's 
most formidable talent, but one of the finest of those 
painters who work in the tradition of Goya...a hand- 
some book of drawings.”— Time. Text by the artist. 
60 illus. $7.50 


THE WORLD OF JEAN ANOUILH 


Leonard Cabell Pronko. A thorough analysis of 
Anouilh’s treatment of the human predicament: 
themes of love, money, social caste. The author also 
discusses Anouilh’s use of characters and myths, his 
portrayal of the theater as life and life as theater, and 
the meaning of Realism in the theater. Illustrated. 

$4.50 





PAPERBACKS 


NOVELS INTO FILM, by George Bluestone . . . e « $1.95 
CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY, by I. M. Bochenski eo « $1.75 
BUSINESS LEADERSHIP IN THE LARGE eee 


by Robert Aaron Gordon e « $1.95 
PAUL VERLAINE: SELECTED POEMS, 

Bilingual edition, trans. by C. F. MacIntyre . . © « « « $1.50 
EDITH WHARTON: A Study of Her Fiction, by Blake Nevius . « © « $150 


WORLD HYPOTHESES: A Study in Evidence, by Stephen C. Pepper . . $1.95 


CEREMONIAL COSTUMES OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS, 
by Virginia More Roediger . . . ' tet pc uence «2 CR 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE ART 


Michael Sullivan. The painting, sculpture, architecture, ceram- 
ics, bronzes, and decorative arts of China from the Stone Age 
to the People’s Republic. 147 illus., 4 color plates $8.00 


THE UNFOLDING OF ARTISTIC ACTIVITY 


Henry Schaefer-Simmern. “Deserves the notice of ...tho$e who 
may have looked in vain to aesthetics for [fundamental] infor- 
mation...about the artistic process.”— Scientific Monthly. 

109 illus. $7.50 


A STUDY IN WITTGENSTEIN’S TRACTATUS 


Alexander Maslow. An interpretation of the contemporary phi- 
losopher’s Tractatus as an inquiry into the formal aspects of 
language and symbolism. $4.00 


GERMAN EXPRESSIONIST PAINTING 


Peter Selz. A comprehensive account of an influential move- 
ment in modern art from 1900 to World War I. “The scholarship 
is dazzling.”—Yale Review. 402 pp.; 234 illus., 39 in color. $18.50 
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“Tue purpose or the United States’ 
embargo against Cuba is, through the 
use of economic pressures, to slow down 
the program of Stakhanovite socialists 
whose ideological lust is consuming the 
people's freedom, and the hemisphere’ s 
peace. The embargo either is, or isn't, a 
serious policy decision. If not, it is 
simply an act of national petulance, 
and should be repealed. If it is serious, if 
the United States seriously intends to 
inhibit the Cuban economic machine, we 
should be prepared From the current issue 
to act consistently, Ti of NATIONALREVIEW. 
even if to do so is BH Write to Dept. P-1, 

n-Kennedy.”” 150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 





















one that would leave the errors and 
corruptions of the old radicalism be- 
hind as the new historical situation 
is leaving the old problems behind? 
But Mr. Newman doesn’t leave the 
old radicalism behind: he tries to re- 
vive it in an attenuated form. He 
looks not to the future but to the past. 
What did the old American radi- 
calism do? It championed the strug- 
gle of the working class and minor- 
ity groups for political, economic, 
and social justice—it carried on a 
class struggle. Its doctrine reflected 
the facts of the time; class conflict 
was a primary reality in modern 
American history. But the old radi- 
calism (in which term I lump most 
of the different kinds of populists, 
syndicalists, anarchists, socialists, and 
communists) saw class conflict as all- 
inclusive, absolute, apocalyptic, final 
—society split irremediably from top 
to bottom, the rupture to be healed, 
or rather transcended, only in the 
classless socialist world of the future. 
The labor victories under the New 
Deal, the establishment of the wel- 
fare state, the war against fascism, 
the cold war, and the massive post- 
war prosperity contradicted and re- 
futed this ideology of class struggle. 
Far from any “final conflict” devel- 
oping between capital and labor, an 
unprecedented era of social peace was 
ushered in. The old radicalism had 
failed to appreciate the unity and 
flexibility of the American system. 


J a work of Boorstin, Hartz, and 
Bell, which Mr. Newman would 
like to dismiss as mere conservatiz- 
ing, constitutes a critique, direct or 
oblique, of the old radical ideology 
in the perspective of the new situa- 
tion. Professor Boorstin’s elucidation 
of an anti-ideological “genius of 
American politics,” for example, is a 
trenchant and original retort to the 
influential class-struggle interpreta- 
tion of American history. It has been 
retorted to Professor Boorstin that 
he goes too far in the other clirection 
and underestimates the role of con- 
flict in American history. I daresay 
he does. But to argue about the 
role assigned to conflict in American 
historiography is one thing; to pro- 
claim conflict as a moral imperative 
and absolute value, and to invent it 
when it isn’t there, is another. Pro- 
fessor Newman’s “conservative ene- 
my,” locked in combat with some- 
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thing he calls “pragmatic liberalism," 
is meaningless as a description of 
contemporary political conflict in the 
United States. Mr. Newman write 
that the Eisenhower years “may stand 
as a symptom of the power of the con. 
servative ideology in America...”, 
and yet “the Eisenhower administra. 
tion which detested the large welfare 
state it had to administer . . . could 
not find the courage to dismantle it. 

’ He is no more useful on the 
subject of McCarthy: “McCarthy was 
not a conservative, whatever he was, 
and while he used conservatism, he 
would also have destroyed it. . | 
Mr. Newmans great conflict between 
conservatism and liberalism becomes 
comprehensible only when you un- 
derstand it as a revival, with an in- 
vented content, of the old class-strug. 
gle radicalism. It is a radicalism with- 
out content. 

There have been other attempts to 
revive the old radicalism. McCarthy 
inspired one of them: he was viewed 
as a class expression, a deep social 
manifestation, the representative ol 
a newly arisen, dangerous right wing 
of American capitalism, straining to 
start a class war. But when McCarthy 
was eliminated from the scene, this 
supposedly massive social class, the 
new American Right, disappeared 
with him. Instead of any powerful 
new reactionary class, there is—the 
John Birch Society. The old radical: 
ism also had a kind of revival over 
the issue of mass culture. The bour 
geois system, formerly condemned 
for breeding poverty, social injustice, 
and war, was now condemned for 
breeding a corruptive mass culture. 
But the mushrooming of middlebrow 
culture seems to have cut the ground 
from under this effort to justify 4 
radical stand. 

The self-critical element is so strong 
in our modern civilization thai 
it is almost unthinkable that 4 
new radicalism should not arise 
The number of works critical of 
American life which have appeared 
since the war—The Lonely Crowé; 
The Organization Man, and lesse! 
efforts—indicates how ascendant mor- 
ally the radical attitude is becom. 
ing, but they do not even _begil 
to develop a new radical content 
try as some of them do (cf. Paul 
Goodman’s Growing Up Absurd) 0 
make it seem so. The new radicalism, 
when it appears, will be a radicalis® 
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it will continue the western tradi- 
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apts to If you believe that mid-Manhattan 
Sarthyg 8 already overcrowded and suspect 
riewedg that the new Pan Am Building ris- 
social’ Mg at Forty-fifth Street above the 
ive off Macks at Grand Central Terminal is 
t wing} Something less than the Chartres of 
‘ing toy OUT time, you could not possibly 
Carthy spend a more pleasurable weekend 
e. thi than in reading Carl Condit’s two- 
ss. they YOlume history of structural forms 
pearel and techniques in the United States. 
werlulg Mr. Condit is associate professor of 
is—theg general studies at Northwestern Uni- 
adical-§ Versity, where his chief course is the 
1 over, history of science. He is just the man 
. hour % face the perpetrators of the Pan 
emnedg§ Am Building—if the directors of the 
justice, New York Central and the architects 
ed fog (Emery Roth & Sons with Walter 
ulture{’ Gropius and Pietro Belluschi as con- 
lebrow§ Sultants) ever dare meet the critics 
rrounig Of what is advertised as the biggest 
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world. 
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peared trafic.” This is quite an achievement 
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harm in reminding everyone that the 
author speaks with a certain au- 
thority on such matters. His two 
books are a wonderfully concise guide 
to the feats of our engineers. He 
also knows more about the history 
of modern architecture than a good 
Many modern architects. He does not 
need to be told, for instance, that the 
continuous curtain wall—considered 
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“OPERATION ABOLITION” AND 
THE MEISENBACH TRIAL 


Robert Meisenbach, an undergraduate at the University of California, has 
been declared “not guilty” of charges that he assaulted a policeman during 
student demonstrations at the San Francisco City Hall where the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities conducted hearings in May of 1960. The 
Meisenbach trial before a jury was the first objective inquiry into the actual 
events that triggered the disturbance which was depicted in the film “Opera- 
tion Abolition.” Distortions contained in this film have now been officially 


discredited by the jury’s verdict. 


DUE PROCESS IS NOT PURCHASED CHEAPLY 
Judicial procedure has brought out the facts in this case with their larger 
national implications. The great expense of conducting a careful investigation, 
analyzing data, discovering and interviewing over 200 eyewitnesses, has caused 
debts of more than $12,000, even though the attorneys have waived their 
regular fees. Contributions beyond those given locally are urgently needed to 


cover this cost. 


AMERICA HAS GAINED BY GETTING THE FACTS 
LET US HELP PAY THE COST 
The national and local sponsors listed below urge you to make out your check 
to the Bay Area Students Legal Aid Fund and send it to Prof. Charles S. McCoy, 
Pacific School of Religion, 1798 Scenic Ave., Berkeley 9, California. 


Rabbi Sidney Akselrad 
Roger Baldwin 

Prof. Arthur K. Bierman 
George Brunn 

The Rev. Hubert Dukes 
Dr. Eric Fromm 

The Rev. Francis Geddes 


Arthur Lipow 
Henry Lohmann 


Robert Pickus 


Prof. Paul Seabury 





Prof. Henry F. May 

Prof. Charles S. McCoy 
Prof. Alexander Meiklejohn 
Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr 
Prof. John H. Otwell 


Prof. Hanan Selvin 

Prof. Philip Selznick 
Prof. Henry Nash Smith 
Prof. Kenneth M. Stampp 
Stephen Thiermann 

Dr. Cecil Thomas 
Norman Thomas 





























“A classic offcontemporary history:” 


| — MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 





UST PUBLISHED in America, this 
first objective history of Spain’s 
Civil War in all its aspects — dip- 
lomatic, military, political—is being 
hailed in England as ‘‘a near 
masterpiece, an example of contem- 
porary history ambitiously conceived 
and executed on the grandest scale.” 
— R. H. S. Crossman, 
New Statesman 
“Every citizen concerned with our 
common fate will find much food for 
thought in THE SPANISH CrviL WAR 
. a book filled with lessons for 
those with wisdom to perceive 
them.” — Louis B. Wricurt, 
History Book Club Review 

16 pages of halftones, 34 maps 

At all bookstores + $8.50 












distinctive 


and unusual 


Anew catalogue of the famous Metropolitan 
Museum cards —each one based on a work of 
art from the Museum’s own collections. This 
year, a Japanese goldsmith’s sketch, a rubbing 
from a medieval church bell, five prancing 
deer from a patchwork quilt, a carved golden 
angel, a jeweled bookcover from an Armenian 
manuscript, and a Victorian Christmas illus- 
tration are some of the sources of the nearly 
sixty new designs. <z All of the cards are 
printed under the direct supervision of the 
Metropolitan Museum in limited editions, 
and cost from § to 9§ cents each. They can 
be bought only by mail or at the Museum 
itself. The catalogue — which also illustrates 
Museum jewelry and other unusual Christmas 
presents—will be mailed about September Ist. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 28 


Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue 
of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed R3 


Name 


Addr 




















NEXT: FLIGHT-WEIGHT 
ROCKET FIRINGS 


Current achievements by the rocket propul- 
sion industry give reassuring evidence 0 
this nation’s ability to seize the initiative in 
the development of large solid boosters. 
The next advance of major significance t0 
the national booster program will be the 
firing of flight-weight segmented rockets 0! 
250,000 and 500,000 pounds thrust at UTC’ 
Development Center. 


UNITED TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of United Aircraft Corporatio 

P. O. Box 358, Sunnyvale, California 

Capability backed by four decades 


of propulsion experient? 
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12 famous authors start a 
new kind of writing school 


Hyou can show you have writing talent worth developing, 
hey are interested in helping you achieve professional success... 


fight in your own home, and in your spare time 


you want to write professionally, here’s 
hopportunity never before available: 
These leading authors and teachers in 

branch of writing have joined to- 

to create a school of professional 

iting to help you develop your skill, 

alent and craftsmanship; and to pass on 

lo you their secrets of achieving commer- 
ial success and recognition. 

The training will be supervised by 
Rod Serling, TV’s top dramatist and 
e winner of 5 Emmy Awards; Bruce 
atton, Pulitzer Prize winning author; 
aith Baldwin, author of 80 best-selling 
ooks and hundreds of short stories; Max 
hulman, famous creator of TV shows, 
ovels and stories; Bennett Cerf, publisher, 
ditor and columnist; Red Smith, nation- 
ly-known newspaper columnist; Rudolf 
lesch, well-known author and authority 
a business writing; Mignon G. Eberhart, 


4 orld famous writer of mystery novels and 


tials; Bergen Evans, university professor 
d co-author of A Dictionary of Con- 


mmporary Usage; J. D. Ratcliff, called 


erica’s No. 1 craftsman in the field 
non-fiction” by Time magazine; John 
aples, one of the nation’s great advertis- 
g copywriters, and author of Making Ads 


sa); and Mark Wiseman, noted teacher 


advertising and author of The New 
natomy of Advertising. 

These famous authors have applied to 
teaching of writing—for the first time— 
finciple which has proved itself time 


and again: “If you want success for your- 
self, learn from successful people.” 


Four separate courses 


Over a three-year period they have created 
four professional courses in writing — 
Fiction ... Non-Fiction . .. Advertising... 
and Business writing. (The first three con- 
tain sections on writing for television. ) 
They have developed a series of home 
study textbooks, lessons and writing as- 
signments that present — in a clear and 
stimulating way — what they have learned 
in their long, hard climb to the top. 

They start you with the principles and 
techniques that underlie all good writing. 
Then you move on to the specialized 
course of your choice. 


You are a class of one 


Every assignment you mail to the school 
is carefully read, edited and corrected by 
your instructor who is, himself, a profes- 
sional writer supervised by the School’s 
distinguished faculty. He then writes a long 
personal letter of analysis and encourage- 
ment, and shows you ways to improve 
your writing. While he is appraising your 
work, no one else competes for his atten- 
tion. You are literally a class of one. 
This method of instruction has been 
pioneered with remarkable results in the 
field of art by the Famous Artists Schools, 


Photo by Philippe Halsman 


parent organization of the new writing 
school. During the past twelve years, these 
schools have trained thousands for suc- 
cessful professional art careers. And their 
teaching methods have won the respect of 
educators throughout the world. 

As a student of the Famous Writers 
School, you will enjoy exactly the kind of 
relationship you would have with editors 
and publishers. As Robert Atherton, edi- 
tor of Cosmopolitan magazine, says: “The 
concept of teaching writing by corres- 
pondence is sound, just as editing a maga- 
zine by mail is sound. I have never seen 
most of the great writers who have been 
contributors to Cosmopolitan for years.” 


Send for 
Famous Writers Talent Test 


To select people with writing talent worth 
developing, the twelve famous writers have 
created a revealing Talent Test. The cou- 
pon below will bring you a copy, along 
with a descriptive brochure about the 
school. Your completed Test will be 
graded without charge by one of the pro- 
fessional writers on our staff. If we think 
you have talent, we will tell you so. If it 
appears you do not, we will tell you that 
too. Those who pass the Test are then 
eligible to enroll in the School, although 
naturally there is no obligation to do so. 


Famous Writers School 

Dept. 6079, Westport, Connecticut 

I am interested in finding out whether I 
have writing talent worth developing. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
of the Famous Writers Talent Test. 


County 


The Famous Writers School is an accredited 
member of the National Home Study Council. 





